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READING FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children | 
Gray’s How Plants Behave ° : - +54 
How Plants Grow. With a .80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life é 60 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs . 
Friends in Feathers and Fur -30 

Neighbors with Wings and Fins , ‘ - +40 

Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers .40 

Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs. 54 

Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors . 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs, Part I., Mammals ° .60 
Animal Memoirs, Part II., Birds . 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE NEW CENTURY 


differs greatly from the pedagogue of 100 years ago. He 
knows more, and he demands better tools. 


TO DO THE BEST WORK HE REQUIRES 


Text-books which represent the latest and most approved 
educational thought on each particular subject, 

Text-books which contain the highest attainable mechan- 
ical excellence, 

Text-books which, though accurate as truth itself, are nev- 
ertheless as attractive and interesting as any fasci- 
nating story; in short, 


Text-books which suit the pupil, the teacher, and the Long’s Home Geography .. ‘cn 
school officer. McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred <a 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air -50 i 
WHERE T0 OBTAIN THESE Monteith’s Science Reader. 
The best informed teacher is never in doubt where to Neodlingyv’s Outéeor Studies . = . 2 ue 40 
obtain the best books for schools. “When he needs text- Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies y ee 
books, whether for an elementary or a secondary school, Treat’s Home Studies in Nature. eS ee ; .90 


he sends to..., 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


a But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, combining, and harmonizing 


System of the manifest excellences, while it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities 


Round - Hand of Vertical Penmanship. It embodies the following features: — . 
Rational Slant Writing 1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. | 
IS NOT 2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 


— NATURAL slant lo the right. 
4. Simplicity of form. 


from 
Present Systems of | Seven books in the series. Six ready Octuber Ist. If you are not satisfied with the results 
: Writing.” secured by Vertical Writing, let us hear from you. 
THOMAS R, SHEWELL & CO. . ° . BOSTON — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
Nos. 128, 333, 444, 126, 556 
All these ced 
128 are School use. 4aaq 
333] For sale at all Stationers’. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,, 556 


UNEXCELLED READERS 


THE RATIONAL. METHOD IN READING STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Epwarp G. Warp, Supt. of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, New York ; By SaraH Loutse ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and 
assisted in preparing the lessons by Mrs. E. E. Kenyon WARNER. CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schodls, Newark, N. J. 


Consists of four books—a Primer and three Readers —for the youngest A series of eight graded Readers upon an entirely distinctive plan, bril- : 
6 


pupils, covering two years of school. liantly illustrated with masterpieces and original drawings. 


After eliminating all influence due to enthusiasm and intelligent effort put into the “Two years ago I wroe that Stepping Stones to Literature commended themselves 
eat I believe the “ Rational Method” to possess the following strong oroeted a to me very highly ; time and actual schoolroom use have carried the Readers much higher 
the pupil ‘matter the words groups Mast in my estimation. They form the basis of our reading work. We could not get along 


2. It teaches the pupil to be self-reliant, in reading, beyond any method with which I am 3 4 
acquainted, 3. It calete the power of distinct Srinelation, and good expression of the | without them. The fact that they deal only with the very best in the world’s literature 


sentiment in a sentence. 4. It gives the pupil great power in attacking new reading matter. | should commend them to all teachers. In typography, binding, and illustration they are 
It makes thoughtful readers. 6. The author is not afraid of having the children attack perfect gems. To my mind they approximate at this time the ideal school readers.”— 


t M. ‘ 
Cin, ALLEN C. FLING, Supt. of Schools, Nebraska City, Nebr. Jan. 5, 1901. 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


The Grand Prize ** 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen - maker Cos it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


NN Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
y..% “It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the well and quickly. This last is of great for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is‘in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fu 
convinced that the ‘ * is the very best er on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Price, $3.50, 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »w® CHICAGO 
Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA Through Trains. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


——— For tickets and information apply at any 
= principal ticket office of the Company. 


The inventions of the Nineteenth Century will ig 
save Many Centuries of labor in ages to come. ae es ee, 


True, abowe all things, of the 
Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


No labor-saving invention of the century appeals so 
strongly to the brain worker. It enables 
him to do twice the writing with half the 
labor and in half the time. \e ‘@ 


GRAND PRIX, PARIS, 1900 
Outranking all medals 


Chemistry 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT & 


Biology 327 Broadway, New York = - 


YPNOT is t | WINSHI TEACHERS’ H month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 


Send 2%. for 112 page book. Sample magazine free. rience unnecessary. Write Fagg for particulars, 
Wu. A. Barnes, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. LARK & Cc., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


SCIENCE 


 Coughis,Colds 


Physics 


| 


Special 
Package 
by mal, 


» 


AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON 
16 Ashburton Place 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epvucarion, ever alert to the desires of HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
T its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions Orders Seuat bo sent direst to the home office, 3 Bemansct Street, Boston, Mass. 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States (a) ‘To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. : 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational é (b) To any present subscr iber who will renew his subscrip- 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No.2. 

ffering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so _(@) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 

4 scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to (d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. subscription, use coupon No. 1. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the No. «4. 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually Inclosed find $2.50, for whith send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for ee 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. hy 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, Size, 22 x 30 Dall 


MaApoNNA Dt SAN SISTI (by Dreaden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
No. 2. mr 


This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
Inclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 


painting, worth $1,000,000. 
. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . : EpucaTion fo the address given below. 
ror Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... Si 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, 17 x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epucatioy, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- No. 3. th 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. Lnelosed find ........ being amount due on my subscription to the na 

HE new process employed gives the gen- | In ordering, use one of the coupons, JouRNAL oF Epucation ; also 25 cents for Arto, Mi 

. gravure 0. 
T uine effect of brush and canvas. When cutting out the one needed, sending Date . 
it direct to the 


17 x 24 
22 x 30 
17 x22 


No. 
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No. 
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on the wall, these luminous reproductions 
look like genuine oi) paintings. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


SYMPOSIUM—GREAT VARIETY OF OPINIONS. 


nN. C. SCHAEFFER, L. D. BONEBRAKE, T. J. KIRK, C D. HINE, HELEN L. GRENFELL, ALFRED 
BAYLISS, E. 0. LYTE, W. A. BALDWIN, E. A. LYMAN, DAVID E. SMITH, F. F. MURDOCK, 
M. O. GRAVES, C. 8. CHAPIN, W.N. HAILMANN, C.G. PEARSE, N. C. DOUGHERTY, J. M. 
GREENWOOD, R.G. BOONE, C. B, GILBERT, AARON GOVE, J. E. MORRIS, HENRY SABIN, 
E. E. WHITE, F. A. FITZPATRICK, C. W. BARDEEN, 


The following was sent to prominent educators in 
preparation for this symposium :— 

In meeting educational leaders, local and national, in 
al] parts of the coumtry and through unsought corre- 
spondence, the conclusion is inevitable that there is the 
deepest unrest over the affairs of the national associa- 
tion. 

Fortunately, at a time when there was a wide-spread 
suspicion that the great fund, now nearly $100,000, would 
be recklessly invested, wise men protected the fund by 
providing that it can only be invested in securities speci- 
fied by law in the states of New York and Massachusetts 
as safe for trust funds and savings banks. 

it is of the utmost importance that there should be a 
full and frank expression of opinion, and to this end the 
journal will have a symposium in February, to which all 
interested are invited to contribute. While it would be 
better to use the name of the writer, it is much better 
to have some anonymous contributions than that any one 
should fail to be represented. Of course, we must have 
the name as evidence of good faith. 

Without in the least desiring to limit the range of the 
discussion, a few facts may be stated: — 

1. It costs $15,000 a year to run the N. E. A., aside 
from the social entertainment provided by the city where 
it meets. Is this wise? 

2. The Volumes of Proceedings are so bulky and con- 
tain so much that is valueless for reference, and so much 
is indexed under a given subject that one must look up 
many useless opinions to every valuable fact, and the set 
is no longer considered important by students of any edu- 
cational questions, It is enormously expensive, both to 
print and express. How can the future volumes be re- 
duced so as to contain only matters possibly useful for 
reference? 

3. There is no other important body allowed to run 
so absolutely irresponsibly and unrepresentatively. The 
management has been wise and conservative, so that no 
scandals have developed and none are threatened, and 
yet it has always been a close corporation, self-chosen, 
or choosing each other. The board of directors is very 
nearly a farce. It is composed of one from each state, 
one representing two active members and another 200. 
The director is usually chosen by less than half a dozen 
men and women who chance to come together. This is 
immaterial, sinee about the only thing the board ever did 
Was to vote to go to Charleston. 

4. Would it be well to make the N. E. A. representa- 
tive by the choice of delegates from every state associa- 
tion, the delegates being in proportion to the active 
members from each state, but chosen by the state asso- 
ciation? 

5. Would it be well to have five or more candidates 
for the presidency nominated by the directors a year in 
advance and chosen by mail vote of the state chosen 
delegates? 

6. Would it be well to have a small executive com- 
mittee nominated and elected in the same way? 

7. Assuming that the present irresponsible system 
must give place to something either responsible or rep- 
resentative, what further suggestion have you to offer? 


State N. C. ScHaErrer, 
Pennsylvania. 

I am almost afraid to express an opinion. For, in re- 
gard to many of the meetings, I find myself in the posi- 
tion of the Quaker lady who, on returning home on the 
lord’s day, exclaimed: “We had a good meeting to-day; 
| spoke.” After every meeting of the N. E. A. and of 
the department of superintendence, the educational jour- 
lals and others from Michigan to Florida, and from New 
York to San Francisco either laud or criticise the Pro- 
ceedings in a style which, at a glance, shows whether 
the editor or his special friends had a part on the pro- 
gramme or in the management. As an editor, I am privi- 
leged to make this remark. So far I could not have im- 
Proved the choice of men for the office of president of the 
N. E, A., or of secretary, or of the board of directors. 


Whilst it is true that these have been chosen by a small 
proportion of the active members, yet this has given time 
and opportunity for more important work by the vast 
majority who go to the N. E. A. meetings with an eye to 
things of greater consequence than self-advertisement, 
or the elevation of their friends and favorites to official 
position and places on the programme. __ 
-—-0O-——- 
Srate SuPeRINTENDENT Lewis D Bonewrake, 
Ohio. 

The N. E. A. is a great association, without a doubt. 
For fifteen years I have regularly attended the general 
meetings and the Department of Superintendence, gener- 
ally with profit, rarely with positive waste of time. In 
those years I have listened to many distinguished men 
in our profession, whose papers and discussions were 
veritable benedictions; occasionally I have more than 
half suspected that favoritism rather than merit forced 
certain gentlemen on the programme. The meetings in 
the main have been fairly satisfactory, when viewed 
from an educational standpoint. The manipulation of 
the offices and honors of the association is quite another 
matter, and the suspicion is more or less prevalent that 
the real management is a tolerably close corporation 
wherein the committeemen of one year become the offi- 
cers the next. If any satisfactory arrangement could be 
made whereby the board of directors would become more 
effective, whereby the great mass of earnest teachers who 
pay the bills year by year could have a larger voice in 
the management of the association, it would be a move 
in the right direction, and meet with general approval. 
Temperate criticism by the friends of the association 
should be sought; and neither traditions nor self-seeking 
guardians and manipulators should be suffered to pre- 
vent the association being a great educational conference 
entirely representative in character. A fair discussion 
of the defects of the association will work no harm. 

—_o-— 
Srate SuperintenDevt W. W. Stetson, 
Maine. 

First. The president, first vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer should be elected by ballot, and voting 
members should have the right to forward a sealed ballot 
to officers appointed to receive the same. 

Second. The Volume of Proceedings should be expur- 
gated and indexed, so that it may be of use to members 
of the profession and a credit to the organization issu- 
ing it. 

Third. There should be published in the Volume of 
Proceedings a statement of the amounts received and dis- 
bursed by the treasurer, and this statement should con- 
tain the names of the persons to whom money is paid, 
the amounts paid, and the purposes for which they are 
paid. 

Fourth. I am not in sympathy with any movement 
which would place the management of the National As- 
sociation, in whole or in part, in the control of state 


teachers’ associations. 


Srate SuPEKINTENDENT Tuomas J. Kixk 


California. 
I heartily endorse the suggestions contained in the cir- 


cular under the head of “N. E. A. Symposium,” which I 
have just received. The little insight which I have 
gotten of ‘affairs during a membership of eight or nine 
years in the N. E. A. has impressed me strongly with the 
unrepresentative character of the management of the 
National Association. I have no particular fault to point 
out, except the principle, in noting that only a very few 
seem wholly and solely to control the election of officers, 
matters of finance, time and place of meeting, etc. 
Numbers 4, 5, and 6 of questions propounded in the sym- 
posium strike me as quite proper, and, if answered in 
the affirmative, would, by adoption of measures sug- 
gested, I think, bring improvement in matters. I should 
like to see such methods given a trial. I believe they 
would tend to popularize the N. E. A. and give interest 
beyond the meeting place, which, under present condi- 


tions, is mainly depended upon. A few more meetings 
like that at Charleston and, in my opinion, dissatisfaction 
and discontent will become widespread; but I wish the 
association continued success and still higher achieve- 
ments. 


Srare CHarues D. Hine, 
Connecticut. 

My acquaintance with the subject is small. I will, 
however, venture a few questions and one or two re- 
marks. 

1. What becomes of this $15,000? 
lished showing or audit, etc.? 

2. Who receives these Volumes of Proceedings, and 
how can they be obtained? 

3. If the management has been wise and conservative, 
why change it? If the board of directors is willing to be 
a farce, why relieve them of that function? If it is pro- 
posed to create a new board and give it something to do 
except act as a farce, there is merit in the suggestion. 
Moreover, the election by a small number simply shows 
that the teachers in the various states are not interested 
and will not meet for the purpose of electing directors. 
Perhaps those who are interested and do come together 
ought to be allowed to elect directors; certainly that is 
the outcome in any business. 

4. If delegates were elected by a state association, 
they would be nominated by a small committee and 
elected by a few members at the very close of the pro- 
ceedings. They would doubtless be suitable representa- 
tives, but a large number of votes would never be se- 
cured. 

5. Such a plan for electing a president does not seem 
to have the merit of simplicity. If any eligible person 
wants to be president, why should he be deprived of the 
right to canvass and secure votes for himself, and why 
should the directors select candidates? Without under- 
standing the matter fully, I think that this would con- 
tinue an evil which, from your third question, I infer 
exists. 

6. It is well to have a small executive committee, the 
smaller the better, but without more facts I cannot ap- 
prove the election of this committee in tne way indicated. 

7. The affairs of such a large body should be managed 
by a small executive committee; three is enough, five 
would be tolerable, and a much larger one would be in- 
tolerable. Probably there will always be pulling and 
hauling to elect such a committee; that is inseparable 
from a system which opens the voting door to all who 
join. It is not an entirely bad system. It puts the re- 
sponsibility upon those who can vote. If they do not 
vote, and there is trouble or a bad committee is elected, 
the non-voters ought not to squeal or kick; those elected 
by the votes cast ought to go ahead and use their discre- 
tion, and expect to be turned out if they act corruptly 
or make fools of themselves. In fine, the voting body is 
responsible. 

Speaking generally, therefore, and very diffidently, be- 
cause I am not informed, I suggest that the president 
and a small committee (not more than five), elected by 
the suffrages of all the voting members, have complete 
control of the affairs of the association. 

If there are permanent funds, they should be entrusted 
to a good investment or security company, to be man- 
aged under the direction of this executive committee. 
Probably some limitations as to withdrawal and change 
of funds should be laid upon this committee. 

I do not know why the laws of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, any more than those of Connecticut, should 
govern the investment of such funds. 

As an interested friend of the association, I have writ- 
ten the foregoing. It is not suitable for publication, but 
may, with the mass of other opinions which you receive, 
be of use to those who are trying to put the association 
upon a suitable basis. 


Is tuere no pub- 


State SuveginTENDENT L. GRENFELL, 
Colorado. 
1. Yes. The opportunity for great numbers of teach- 


ers to visit different parts of the country at N. E. A. 
rates, the inspiration resulting from the meeting of edu- 
eators from all quarters of the union, the privilege of 
listening to those of national reputation and vaiuable ex- 
perience, the development of professional pride and en- 
thusiasm from the contact with a great convention jus- 
tify this expenditure. 

2. The Volumes of Proceedings may be bulky, but the 
contents certainly are valuable and interesting. They 
offer to those who were not present at the meetings an 
opportunity to gain a correct knowledge of the various 
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programmes, and enable those who attended to gain 
anew the inspiration received through having listened to 
the addresses and discussions. It does not seem to me 
that they are primarily intended for works of reference 
in regard to statistics and technical reports. 

3. The management should certainly be along the 
lines of strict business principles. The board of directors 
is intended to be a body representative of the educa- 
tional interests of the different localities, just as the 
United States senate represents the various sections of 
the United States. 

4. I should not favor this election of delegates by 
state associations, for I believe it would cause a decrease 
in the attendance of the rank and file, and if the Educa- 
tional Association is to be national, it should embrace 
representation practically unlimited. 

5. I should not think it would be well to have several 
candidates for the presidency, nominated by the directors 
a year in advance. 

6. I believe that a small executive committee, selected 
by the board of directors, would be a good thing. 

7. I would prefer to have some wiser head and one 
more experienced in this line offer the solution of the 
problem presented. 

Srare Sueexinrenpenr AtFRED Bay iss, 
Illinois. 

1. At first thought $15,000 a year seems a large sum 
for contingent expenses of the National Educational As- 
sociation, but, in examining the last treasurer’s report, 
I do not discover many items which appear too large. 

2. I would print the Proceedings in full or not at all. 
Active members, who for good reasons cannot attend all 
the meetings, tell me that they would rather receive the 
whole than any part thereof. 

3 and 4. The membership of the board of directors 
might well be based upon the number of active members 
for each state,—say one director for each state and terri- 
tory, and one additional director for every fifty active 
members. Directors might be chosen by “mail vote” of 
the active members in each siate. 

5. The board of directors might well constitute the 
nominating committee. 

6. The present provision for the executive committee 
is, I believe, as good as any other which can be substi- 
tuted. 


E. O. Lyre, 
Normal Schov!, Millersville, Pa. : 

With the editor’s permission, I will say a historical 
word or two upon the second statement made in the 
printed circular: ‘The present irresponsible, expensive, 
and unprofitable methods must give place to something 
quite different.’”” The adjectives used before the word 
“methods” make it clear that the financial methods of 
the N. E. A. are referred to, in the main. What I shall 
say will be partly in the line of personal experience. In 
judging of the management of an organization, two or 
three facts are worth a thousand guesses. A knowledge 
of how things are actually done may save us from setting 
up a man of straw and trying to riddle him with imagi- 
nary bullets. 

The National Educational Association is a corporate 
body. A copy of the certificate of incorporation, signed 
by Norman A. Calkins, John Eaton, and Zalmon 
Richards, is published in each volume of its Proceedings. 
Its financial management is in the hands of a board of 
trustees, consisting of Superintendent A. G. Lane, Chi- 
cago, chairman, Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, New 
York, secretary, Superintendent F. Louis soldan, St. 
Louis, Superintendent N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, and the 
president of the N. E. A. ex-officio. These gentlemen 
are assisted by the secretary of the association, Dr. Irwin 
Shepard. Of the first four, one goes out of office yearly, 
and his successor is elected by the board of directors; 
and, of course, the president is changed yearly, so that, 
of the five trustees, two are elected yearly, one by the 
board of directors, and one by the entire active member- 
ship. I name these men because, after all is said, the 
stability of an institution depends on the men who 
manage it. Please read the list again: Lane, Butler, 
Soldan, Dougherty, Shepard, and the president of the as- 
sociation, and then you will not need to ask why the 
financial management of the N. E. A. has been so won- 
derfully conservative, safe, and successful. Nor will you 
need to ask why the active members of the association 
are satisfied with its financial management. 

Why were these men selected? Not only because they 
are eminently fit for the positions they fill, but also be- 
cause the large body of the active membership know that 
they are eminently fit. How were they selected? Of 
course every one knows the technical method of pro- 
cedure, but, in a broader sense, they were chosen as men 
are chosen who impress themselves upon their constitu- 
ents by their ability and character. I am aware that 
none of these distinguished men are under bonds for the 


faithful performance of their duties as trustees of the 
association. If bonds were required—an absurd notion, 
isn’t it?—how long would they have to hunt for bonds- 
men? Are the financial methods “irresponsible”? 

May I ask the members of the N. EB. A. who are inter- 
ested in this “symposium” to turn to pages 16, 17, and 18 
of the Charleston Volume of Proceedings? On these 
pages you will find a complete statement of all receipts 
and expenditures_of the association for the Los Angeles 
meeting. The receipts are plainly set forth. The ex- 
penditures are indicated fully. Each item is followed by 
a number, as “National Council (971).” This number is 
the number of the bill presented. Let me tell you how 
money can be drawn from the treasury. If one has an 
account against the N. E. A., he must render an itemized 
bill for it. This bill he must certify above his signature 
to be correct. This bill is also certified to be correct by 
the president and secretary of the association. The 
chairman of the board of trustees then approves the Dill 
and issues an order on the treasurer for its payment. 
When paid by the treasurer, it is receipted, and is then 
filed by the treasurer, to be presented to the board of di- 
rectors when his accounts are examined by them. See 
bottom of page 18, Charleston volume.., 

May I ask those interested to read also pages 19 and 20 
of the Charleston volume? Here is the annual report of 
the board of trustees, stating the property held by the 
N. E. A. in detail. Notice also at the bottom of page 20 
the certificate of Dr. George P. Brown, who was ap- 
pointed by the president of the association to examine 
the securities held by the N. E. A. Notice further that 
these securities are deposited in the vaults of the 
Merchants’ Safety Deposit Company, Chicago. 

I am well aware that there may be those who will say, 
“This is all right, but this is not what we criticise.”” My 
dear sir (or sirs, if there be two or more), this is just 
what you criticise when you speak of “irresponsible 
methods.” 

Now, one word as to the “expensive methods’’ fol- 
lowed. Wherein are they expensive? The N. E. A. isa 
big organization, bigger than some people can well 
understand. There is but one officer who draws a cent 
of salary—the secretary. The secretary devotes his en- 
tire time to the interests of the N. E. A., and receives a 
fair salary—not by any means an extravagant one for a 
man of Dr. Shepard’s standing, character, industry, and 
fitness. It is not possible in the limits of this article— 
already too long, I fear, for my good friend the editor— 
to state the many reasons why Dr. Shepard’s election as 
permanent secretary has met the fullest and heartiest 
approval of all the leading members of the N. E. A. 

In addition to the secretary’s salary, there is one item 
that sometimes seems large to the hasty reader, the cost 
of the Volume of Proceedings. The Los Angeles volume, 
a volume of 1,258 pages, the largest, I think, in the his- 
tory of the association, cost, for 7,500 copies, $5,514.98, or 
less than seventy-five cents a copy. I had thought of 
comparing the cost of this volume, with its great wealth 
of original matter, its clear type and good paper, its sub- 
stantial binding, with some of the later publications 
(text-books and other educational publications) lying on 
my desk, but the comparison would reflect too severely 
on the publishers of these books and journals, some of 
which are reasonable enough in cost, though not so cheap 
as the volume of the N. E. A. Outside of bills for ex- 
press and freight, committees’ reports, bulletins, pro- 
grammes, etc., no bill not directly connected with the 
secretary’s office amounted to $300 for the Los Angeles 
meeting. 

A word as to the “unprofitable methods” that must give 
place to something quite different.” According to the 
report of the board of trustees (see Asbury Park volume, 
page 23), the entire amount of the permanent fund on 
June 29, 1894, was $40,000. The total in the permanent 
fund July 1, 1900, was $88,000 (see Charleston volume, 
page 19). An increase of 120 per cent. in six years does 
not seem to exhibit either “expensive” or “unprofitable 
methods,” from a financial point of view. Certainly no 
business man would want a better showing than this, 
which is an average increase in the permanent fund for 
the last six years, for which we have the figures of $8,000 
a year. 

I have referred to the Los Angeles meeting for two 
reasons: First, the business of this meeting is 
fully set forth in the last volume published, and may be 
examined by every active member of the N. E. A.; and 
second, as president of the N. E. A., I was entirely 
familiar with the methods used in conducting its busi- 
ness during the year ending with this meeting, and I 
trust that I may be allowed to add that I am probably 
capable of speaking with some expert knowledge of the 
subject. Several months ago—if I may be allowed a par- 
tial digression—I was surprised to find myself named in 
this excellent journal among those who revolve about the 
“ring” that was said to be the controlling influence in 
the N. E. A. I may say that, in addition to being sur- 
prised at the information, I was honored overmuch by 


the distinguished editor of the Journal, though my ser- 
vices have always been at the command of those in 
authority in the great organization to which we all are— 
and of right ought to be—proud to belong. 

Just one word with respect to the election of officers 
of the N. E. A. The by-laws provide that, “at the third 
session (of each annual meeting) there shall be ap- 
pointed a committee on nominations, consisting of one 
member from each state and territory represented, the 
same to be appointed by the president on the nomination 
of a majority of the active members in attendance from 
such state or territory; provided, however, that such 
appointment shall be made by the president without such 
nomination, when less than three active members from 
a state or territory are in attendance, and also when a 
majority of the active members in attendance from any 
state or territory shall fail to make a nomination.” 

When I came to appoint the nominating committee at 
Los Angeles, I made every possible effort to find what 
members had been selected for this committee by the 
active members of the various states and territories. 
Some states did not hold a meeting; some meetings held 
were irregular; but whenever the wishes of the active 
members could be ascertained, they were followed in the 
selection of the committee. When I could not obtain any 
advice from the active membership of a state, I was of 
course obliged to follow my own judgment and seek the 
judgment of others in completing the committee. Does 
this look as if “close corporation” methods were used in 
making up this important committee? I presume that 
every one filling the president’s chair has had a similar 
experience. 

The method of procedure of the nominating commit- 
tee is well known to every one. This committee, com- 
posed at Los Angeles of fifty-one members (see Los An- 
geles volume, page 24), nominates the president, treas- 
urer, trustees, directors, and other officers of the asso- 
ciation, except the secretary. The officers nominated by 
this committee are voted for by all the active members 
at a mecting announced on the general programme and 
in the public sessions. Usually, I believe, the delibera- 
tions of the large nominating body have been accepted 
by the active membership, but there is no law of the as- 
sociation compelling such acceptance. Possibly the 
method of electing officers could be improved, and pos- 
sibly not; but it makes less difference who is president, 
or vice-president, or director, than who are on the pro- 
gramme. It is conceded that many of the most promi- 
nent educators of the country have willingly given their 
best thought to the teachers of our land from the plat- 
form of the N. E. A., and this is one of the most impor- 
tant objects, if not the most important object, of the 
organization. Scores, if not hundreds, of active members 
of the N. E. A. will remember their correspondence with 
the president of the N. EB. A. preceding the Los Angeles 
meeting, concerning the subjects to be presented at the 
general sessions and the persons to present them. Here, 
again, I must protest against the accusation of ‘‘close 
corporation” methods. 

Excuse the length of this article. I should like to 
make it longer. Excuse, also, the personal element in it. 
This could not well be avoided, if concrete facts are to be 
definitely stated. What I have said is merely a bit of 
history, and history that is well known to many of the 
readers of the Journal of Education. Others who answer 
the editor’s invitation may prophesy, others may pos- 
sibly criticise; but all thoughtful men should familiarize 
themselves with what the N. E. A. has actually done, and 
how it has actually done what it has done, before recom- 
mending us to take too many steps in the dark. Re- 
member, “if the blind lead the blind’—but I am not 
“among the prophets.” 

W. A. BaLpwin, 
Norma! School, Hyanni-, Mass. 

I am glad that we are to have a symposium on the 
question of reorganization of the N. E. A. I trust that. 
the matter may be fully discussed, and then that some- 
thing may be done. 

It seems to be generally believed that the N. E. A. is 
dominated, not by school men, but by book. publishers 
and their agents. If this is true, and I have never heard 
any one deny nor attempt to disprove it, then all school 
men will agree that there should be a change. 

No reflection need be cast upon the book publishers. 
They are engaged in a legitimate business, and one 
which is of prime importance to the schools of the coun- 
try. As a class, they are worthy men interested in the 
best development of the educational thought of the day. 

Their agents are bright, shrewd men, who understand 
that they, too, must keep in touch with the educational 
thought if they are to help their respective houses to 
select the books for publication which will sell to school 
men. It is therefore proper that publishers and their 


representatives should attend educational meetings, and 
observe the workings of various methods in the schools. 
Nor is it surprising that these same enterprising, push- 
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ing, American business men should find ways (indirect 
and hidden from the public eye) of manipulating the 
primaries so as to elect to office men whom they desire 
to honor. 

It may even be claimed that the men who have been so 
honored have been men who have stood high in the esti- 
mation of their fellow-schoolmen. 

Granting that all of the above is true, still the question 
remains: Why should not teachers and superintendents 
manage their own conventions? Why should the “book 
men” pull the string for us to dance? Their point of 
view cannot be the same as ours. They are at the con- 
vention for business—the book business. We should be 
there for profession and growth. The meetings should 
be organized, not on the basis of advertising some per- 
con who has a book just about to be launched by a great 
publishing house, nor of having the vertical style of pen- 
manship approved in the interest of publishers who are 
pushing their respective vertical penmanship books upon 
ihe market. 

The organization should be in the hands of school men 
first, last, and all of the time, and the purpose should be 
the fullest and freest discussion of all of those questions 
which are prominently before the minds of the teachers 
of the country. 

It is not my purpose to submit any “cut-and-dried” 
plan of reorganization, nor do I think that it would be 
wise for any one to insist upon one at the present time. 

We have a right to insist that the N. E. A. shall be 
managed by school men and in the interest of the 
schools. Let us nominate and elect a committee whose 
business it shall be to study carefully into the whole 
matter and recommend a plan for reorganization. Let 
this plan be thoroughly discussed, amended, if necessary, 
and adopted. 

E. A. Lyman, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilant’, Mich. 

Why not have a board of editors for the Volume of 
Proceedings? 

1 should say “yes” to having the state associations 
choose the delegates in proportion to the active members 
from each state. 

“Yes,” have five or more candidates for the presidency 
and small executive committee, nominated by the direc- 
tors a year in advance, and chosen by mail vote. 

Davip EvuGenr 
Normal Schoo), Brockport, N. Y. 

1. The returns at present are not commensurate with 
the expenditure. 

2. The Volumes of Proceedings contain much that is 
of value, but most of the matter is commonplace. I do 
not see, however, how the.volumes are to be edited so as 
to eliminate the latter. It would be safer to publish 
everything than to submit articles to editors whose other 
duties would lead them to slight this work. 

3. Your suggestion of sending delegates to the N. E. 
A. from the state associations seems a good one. The 
expenses should, however, be met by the delegates or by 
the states, not by the N. BE. A. 

4. Your suggestions as to the presidency and the ex- 
ecutive committee seem good. 

5. Care should be taken to use the funds for economi- 
cal administration, for the publication of proceedings, 
for such educational work as that of the Committee of 
Ten and similar committees, and for publications of un- 
doubted value. Before any work or expenditure beyond 
the routine of administration is undertaken, the proposi- 
tion should be made a year in advance, so as to allow for 
full discussion of its value. 

——o—-— 
FRANK FULLER Murpock, 
Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 

As to No. 1, few know how or where the money goes, 
so to such $15,000 seems a very large sum. Of course, 
they might read the report. Personally, I think imme- 
diate saving might be made in the size of the report, 
hence in all related expenses. 

No. 2. Limit the papers first to a certain number, to 
he recommended by each department, with possibility 
of recommending one other for consideration by editorial 
board, which should be representative, members being 
elected by departments. . 

No. 3. Agreed. 

No. 4. Agreed. 

No. 5. Principle is right. 

No. 6. Depends on relation of executive committee to 
president, 

M. O. Graves, 
Normal School, Petoskey, Mich. 


[am not a Democrat in politics, but I am a Democrat 
in my sentiments on the subject of government. The 
only time I attended the N. BE. A. the management was 
So evidently that of a close corporation, with its perma- 
uent secretary and self-nominated committees, that I was 


unable to take any interest in the organization; in fact, 
I would not even join, in order to go through the form 
of approving what was already decided upon. Our own 
state association is in a bad condition for an almost iden- 
tical reason, and much of the last session was given up 
to discussion of plans for reviving interest. 

I should favor several nominations for the various 
offices, to be voted upon by the membership or by dele- 
gates chosen by the membership in each state. Let the 
proceedings be published in condensed form. 

—— 
S, CHaPIn, 

+ Westfield [Mass.] Normal School. 

1. If it costs $15,000 a year to run the N. E. A., it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that there is gross extrava- 
gance or serious unwisdom, or both, in the financial 
management of the association. 

2. The educational world would lose nothing of value 
if the Volumes of Proceedings were reduced to one- 
fourth of their present swollen dimensions. So long as 
the niggardly policy prevails of declining to pay even the 
necessary expenses of speakers, the N, E. A. programmes 
will continue to contain three bushels of chaff for every 
bushel of wheat, and the Proceedings will continue to 
gather dust on the upper shelves of libraries. 

The best publications the N. E. A. has ever sent out 
were the report of the Committee of Ten and the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen. If three-fourths of the 
money now buried in the Proceedings were expended in 
defraying the expenses of wisely-selected committees, 
which should carefully investigate and report upon some 
of the educational problems that press hard for solution, 
the N. E. A. would become a great progressive force, in- 
stead of a huge picnic bureau. 

—o——_ 
Superinrenpent W. N. 
Dayton, O. 

I hasten to say to you in unqualified terms of ap- 
proval that, as a member of the association, I am in cor- 
dial sympathy with you in this timely effort on your part 
to lift the N. E. A. upon a higher plane in its organiza- 
tion and, consequently, in its work. 

It seems to me that, in order to accomplish this, it is 
imperative that the so-called active members of the asso- 
ciation should become the real managers of its affairs 
through representatives elected by their direct votes and 
through officials nominated and elected by these repre- 
sentatives in scrupulously open fashion. 

I see no hope for improvement, however, in the selec- 
tion of delegates by state associations. These associa- 
tions, in their organization, are subject to the same dan- 
gers and faults that beset the N. E. A., and would fall far 
short of representing the active members of the state. 
Indeed, this method of selecting delegates would gen- 
erate a boss system where it does not already exist. On 
the other hand, it may be feasible to utilize the meetings 
of state associations for the purpose of electing delegates 
to the N. E. A. by its active members in the state, if, in- 
deed, such representation is desirable. 

I approve of the plan of filling the presidency and the 
executive committee suggested in your circular. It is 
truly democratic, provided the delegates who cast the 
votes are chosen by the free votes of the active members 
of each state, and not by possibly boss-ridden state asso- 
ciations. 

I sincerely hope that your efforts to secure free expres- 
sion of views on this important subject will result in an 
earnest endeavor on the part of the association to secure 
a more satisfactory organization. 

SupERINTENDENT C. G. PEARs«#, 
Omaha, 

lt appears to me:— 

1. That if $15,000 is spent for what is worth $15,000 to 
this great organization, it is as wise to spend $15,000 as 
it would be to spend $1,500 for that which is worth only 
$1,500. 

2. I do not think most persons will agree with you 
fully as to the value of the Volumes of Proceedings, 
though there is no doubt much truth in that view. 
Most of the papers are the best thought of the men and 
women who present them. They are usually presented 
by the best men and women in educational work in the 
country. In no such volume can all papers reach an 
equally high standard, nor, I suppose, can all be of posi- 
tive value. The great, timely problems in education, 
however, have been and will be discussed in these vol- 
umes. They are forming a most important part of the 
educational history of our day through being a year-by- 
year expression of the educational opinion and progress 
of that year. I do not think that either we or our succes- 
sors can afford to miss them, even if there is chaff 
among the wheat. 

38. I have had some opportunity to know, and I do not 
think the N. E. A. is managed in any sense irresponsibly. 


‘No organization I know of guards more carefully the 


funds received, or makes more detailed reports or ac- 


counting, or gives its reports more thorough publicity. 
Its disbursing officers are bonded, as are those of the best 
financial institutions. If it is not representative in its 
officers and management, the active members can, in any 
year, change enough of these officers to make it so. 

4. The plan proposed would hardly make the manage- 
ment more representative, nor would it be likely to be 
satisfactory. I know of no place where politics (educa-. 
tional politics) rages in more virulent form than in some 
of the state associations, and representatives selected 
there would not be more likely to be wise and good, or 
satisfactory to the state, than those chosen in the present 
manner. No one could be sure, either, that delegates 
chosen six monhs in advance of the July meeting would 
be present when the time came. It is important that 
representatives of a state be at the meetings of the 
N. E. A. 

5. The man chosen for president has not always been 
the man I preferred above any other, but I do not believe 
the plan suggested would result either in selections more 
satisfactory to the membership or in getting better presi- 
dents.- 

6. The executive committee is now small. It would 
be more likely than not to deteriorate in efficiency if se- 
lected in the way you suggest. 


7. I do not think your assumption is well taken, and 


cannot agree with it. The N. EB. A. is a great institution, 
but it is entirely voluntary, and has no strength for con- 
tinued existence and prosperity except in the interest of 
those who attend its meetings. It has become great be- 
cause those who have managed it have been far-sighted 
and able. It will command confidence and support only 
so long as its officers are men of ability and their meas- 
ures appear to the teachers of the country to be good, and 
desirable for them to avail themselves of. So long as the 
organization exists, some one must run it, and it is most 
likely to be run, in the future as in the past, by those 
who know how. There are no doubt others of us who 
would like to sit on the driver’s seat and hold on to the 
handle while the machine runs. It may seriously 
diminish my personal happiness and hurt my personal 
feelings because I cannot, some way, get to be one of 
those who have a large share in managing things. We 
are, many of us, sure we could do it as well or better 
than the fellows who are in charge. Isn’t it possible that 
a good deal of the feeling about ‘“unrepresentativeness,” 
ete., is caused by feelings which have been hurt as sug- 
gested above? 

A most important thing for the success of any organi- 
zation of magnitude is that the management shall be effi- 
cient,—that it shall be able to get action as occasion re- 
quires, that it shall be authorized to do business. To 
have this possible, the executive body must not be com- 
posed of too many, it must have ample authority,—and 
the members of the organization not directly charged 
with responsibility for detailed management must trust 
the executive body. If the membership becomes dissat- 
isfied in any case, the proper remedy is to change execu- 
tive officers rather than to place complex requirements 
upon the manner of their selection, or to restrict their 
authority to carry on affairs. 

The active members now, at any annual meeting, have 
this remedy available. 

SUPERINTENDENT N, C. Douauerry, 
Peoria, Ll. 

It seems to me, first, that the expense of $15,000 a year 
by the N. E. A. is not exorbitant when we consider the 
size of the meeting and the amount of work to be done. 
The printing bill for the last year, I see, was about $9,000. 
This included plates of the reports of the committee on 
college entrance requirements, the committee on normal 
schools, the committee on public libraries, and the print- 
ing of 15,000 copies of these reports for distribution, as 
well as bulletins, programmes, and all other miscella- 
neous printing. I do not think we can consider the 
amount exorbitant. The total expense of the executive 
committee, trustees, and secretary for the past year was 
$7,722.59, a sum much less than that used to conduct the 
other great annual meetings, such as the G. A. R,, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Epworth league, etc. 

Second, the Volume of Proceedings for the Los Angeles 
meeting was too large and bulky. It should have been 
issued in two volumes. The Volume of Proceedings at 
Charleston shows evidence of most careful editing, and 
Secretary Shepard deserves the thanks of all members of 
the association for so well done a piece of work. I differ 
with you, however, about the volumes not being of value, 
as I have found them much sought after in the libraries 
of my own state, and I presume this is but an indication 
of what is true in other states. I have also found that 
these books are highly appreciated in the libraries of 
Europe and in the normal schools. This is particularly 
true in England, France, and Germany. 

It seems to me that the matter which is permitted to 
appear before the general sessions and the various de- 
partments of the annual meeting should be more care- 

tully restricted, as is done by the American Society for 
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the Advancement of Science and the American Medical 
Association. Surely nothing should be presented at these 
meetings, to attend which teachers go a long distance, 
which is not worthy of publication in the volume. 

Third, I do not think that the N. E. A. as at present 
conducted is either irresponsible or unrepresentative. 
As I recall the names of the men who have been its trus- 
tees, Calkins, Tarbell, Hewitt, Butler, Lane, Soldan, I do 
“not see well how they could have been improved upon. 
Each and all of them have shown great care in the man- 
agement of their own business, and, I think, an equal 
care in the management of the business entrusted to 
them by the association. 

Fourth, I do not think it matters very much how the 
delegates to represent the different states are selected, 
whether by the active members of each state acting in 
their own state or at the State Association. The method 
suggested in your circular is almost precisely the propo- 
sition submitted at the Denver meeting by the committee 
on the revision of the constitution, and which, after con- 
siderable discussion, as you will remember, was rejected, 
on the ground, first, that state associations, not organic- 
ally connected with the N. E. A., could not properly be 
depended upon to appoint delegates; second, that in 
many states there was no central association, but several 
associations, and it would be difficult to determine which 
should act; third, that the state representation in the 
nominating committee was a more correct basis than a 
representation by delegate based upon the number of 
members in each state. 

Fifth, it does not seem to me wise to have candidates 
for the presidency of the association. The fact of a 
man’s seeking that position should be sufficient to defeat 
him in his aspirations. It is much better to have a com- 
mitttee agree upon some’ one, and recommend that one to 
the association for the presidency. If the member sug- 
gested is not one that will honor the association, I de not 
think that the active members assembled would approve 
the recommendation, but would amend the report and 
substitute another name for the one suggested by the 
committee. 

Sixth, it seems to me that the association is doing the 
best work possible by its present methods. I became 
connected with it at the meeting in St. Louis in 1871, and 
have been present at most of the meetings since that 
time. It seems to me that the association to-day is 
stronger and a greater leader in all matters educational 
than at any time before in its history. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I gladly avail myself of the opportunity to reply to 
your kind invitation to write upon the management of 
the National Educational Association. You request con- 


tributors to write frankly their views upon seven propo- | 


sitions. You state as introductory that the present irre- 
sponsible, expensive, and unprofitable methods must give 
place to something quite different, and you ask, “What 
shall it be?” 

For the last year, as vou know, I have not been an 
active officer of the N. E. A. In 1899 my official relation 
ceased. For several years as treasurer of the associa- 
tion, and then as president in 1898, I was in the very 
closest touch with the business management. It is en- 
tirely proper in this connection for me to go back a few 
years, and mention some of the schemes that patriotic 
editors sought to foist upon the business management of 
the National Educational Association. For a period of 
nearly ten years I stood as the buffer’’ of the executive 
committee against men who wanted, under various dis- 
guises for advertising and otherwise, to get hold of the 
funds of the N. E. A. During this entire period I knew 
the detail working of the board of trustees, and when- 
ever certain schemes were brought forward for the pur- 
pose ostensibly of increasing the revenue, I was the per- 
son to stand out as the spokesman against all attempts 
of the “treasury raiders.” It took a good deal of back- 
bone to say “No.” I am simply giving a small inkling 
of the inside management, and what Dr. Calkins and 
others were compelled to do in order to keep the fund as 


. nearly intact as possible. Those wanting to get to the 


“pie counter” were importunate in their letters, as well 
as their plans of advertisement. . 

At no time had I anything whatever to do with the in- 
vestment of any of the funds, because I was never a 
member of the board of trustees; but as treasurer I was 
present at nearly every meeting for years, and knew the 
amount of money on hand, the amount collected and ex- 
pended, and I examined every voucher presenved for pay- 
ment, and saw that it had been properly audited. 

The National Educational A-sociation is rot a “ten- 
cent concern,” and its affairs cannot be managed on a 
ten-cent basis. The board of trustees, as at present con- 
stituted, contains the very best business men of the N. 
E. A. Albert G. Lane, chairman, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, F. Louis Soldan, and Newton C. Dougherty are level- 
h.aded business men, and I do not know another man in 


the United States that has a better personal or business 
record for honesty and official integrity than Albert G. 
Lane. Among all the public officials of Chicago that 
were ruined by the great fire in 1873, he was the only one 
who paid up and made good the money he held simply 
as a trust, and for which he was not legally responsible. 
He paid about $30,000 of his own earnings back into the 
treasury, rather than have suspicion attached to his 
name. I do not think there is any danger of the funds 
of the N. E. A. being squandered so long as we keep such 
men in charge of the business end of the association. 

It does take time to prepare, publish, and distribute 
the annual report of the N. E. A., and it costs money to 
do it. This is a heavy item of expense. As a remedy, 
I introduced a resolution in the executive committee in 
1893 that a committee should be constituted to revise and 
edit the Proceedings of the association, and it was par- 
tially agreed to, but when it came to putting the thing 
into practical operation, a succession of howls went up 
and about Dr. Calkin’s ears that caused him to throw the 
business up in disgust. The object that I had in view at 
the time was to cut down verbose papers. I still believe 
it should be done now, and I agree with you on this 
proposition. Last year I moved in the council that a 
committee should be appointed for the purpose of decid- 
ing what lines of investigation ought to be pursued, and 
the amount of money appropriated for the purpose. 
That committee was appointed, but I am not a member 
of it. 

That the Volumes of the Proceedings are so bulky and 
contain much that is valueless for reference is a truism. 
At the Chicago meeting next month I shall endeavor to 
show that certain articles should be edited under appro- 
priate heads. 

The question of choosing representatives from the 
states at the state teachers’ associations impresses me as 
a sound recommendation. Some of the states, especially 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, Onio, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minnesota, and a few others, are well rep- 
resented at every meeting of the N. E. A. But if repre- 
sentation depended upon the number of persons in at- 
tendance from each state, a few of the Central states 
would control the entire association. Changes, if neces- 
sary, can be made in a constitutional way. We are work- 
ing under a constitution and by-laws, and the constitu- 
tion points out how amendments may be made. We 
must amend first, but amendments should better existing 
conditions. 

The executive committee is composed of six members. 
I think there should be five. ‘I do not believe it is a wise 
thing to elect the commissioner of education a member 
of the executive committee. I think the president, the 
first vice-president, the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, the treasurer, and the secretary should constitute 
the executive committee. They shou'd bear the respon- 
sibility, and whatever honor or odium attaches to their 
actions as such, without implicating the commissioner 
of education. The intention that resulted in putting Dr. 
Harris on the committee was all right, but, in my judg- 
ment, it was a mistake, and I still think so. 

There are two kinds of directors, life directors and di- 
rectors by election. In looking over the list of life direc- 
tors, it is seen that there are about thirty. They paid 
$100 each into the treasury. This list represents scholar- 
ship, integrity, and business capacity in general. Sev- 
eral of these directors are always present at each meet- 
ing, and they have about as much to do in shaping the 
general management of affairs as any other group of per- 
sons connected with the association. I do not see how 
these persons can ever be ousted in a legal manner, un- 
less the money they paid into the treasury when it was 
badly in need of funds is paid back to them. Otherwise, 
they will remain a controlling factor in all matters of 
legislation. I take it that their status cannot be legally 
disturbed. 

The proposition to have five or more candidates named 
one year in advance for the presidency appears to me too 
vicious for serious consideration. My own experience, I 
presume, reflects most fully the sentiments of those who 
have had the management of the National Educational 
Association under their control for so many years. In 
1884 I was elected a member of the council. I never so- 
licited any person to nominate or vote for me. I did not 
know that my name was to be presented. No person 
ever spoke to me or mentioned it in any form. I do not 
know now who presented my name. When I was elected 
treasurer, no individual, no committee ever said a word 
to me about it. I was not solicited, neither did I solicit 
any one. When I was elected president of the associa- 
tion, I never sought the place, and I did not want the re- 
sponsibility. I never asked any one to do or say a thing 
that could be construed into solicitation for votes for a 
position connected with the N. E. A., and I have prob- 
ably been as highly honored as any other city superin- 
tendent in this country by the organization. Everything 
that has come to me was without solicitation on my part. 
In making this statement, I am sure that I reflect the 


sentiments and feelings of the gentlemen who have had 
for years the management of the National Educational 
Association at heart. The association itself, in its direc- 
tion and management of its financial affairs, should re- 
main just as it is. Responsibility is placed upon the 
board of trustees and upon the executive committee, and 
it rests heavily upon each of these committees respec- 
tively. They are in reality and in fact the executive offi- 
cers of the association, and they have managed the 
affairs with prudence, with wisdom, with discretion, and 
with ability, and they are still standing up, as I know, 
against those who would divert and scatter the endow- 
ment to the four winds of heaven. 

I believe that all proposed investigations and expendi- 
tures of money should be first considered by the commit- 
tee that was appointed last July in Charleston,—and 
furthermore, that a committee of revision and publica- 
tion of the Proceedings should be created and its duties 
specifically outlined. This would save expense and time, 
as well as eliminate much useless matter. 

The cbjective point is to get an endowment of at least 
a hundred thousand dollars saved from the income of the 
association, so that the annual interest will be sufficient, 
in case the attendance for any reason is cut down,—to 
publish the Proceedings and to distribute the same. 
This conception never eftered the minds of the man- 
agement till after the first big meeting at Madison in 
1884. 

In conclusion, I will say that most of the criticisms 
that I have heard on the management of the National 
Educational Association came from persons who knew 
practically nothing of the workings of this body. 


R. G. Boone, 
Cincinnati. 

Concerning the published Proceedings, I think I should 
not be willing to say that they should be abridged. In 
the future it will be historically worth as much to know 
what unimportant things were contended for and empha- 
sized, as to learn that other wholesome and abiding 
movements had their origin or sanction here. Let the 
volumes and each important contribution to the volume 
be more fully and carefully indexed, that the contents 
may be more available to those who consult them. 

Active, voting, office-holding membership should not 
be limited to any number of delegates from associations 
only in the several states.- Even if they be in proportion 
to the number of active members, it is not clear that they 
would have any distinctive rights or duties. 

The fifth suggestion is a good one. Let there bea 
limited number of candidates for the presidency of the 
association, announced a year in advance, and voted for 
by secret ballot between specified dates. The executive 
committee might be selected in the same way, but its 
composition would need to be carefully guarded by the 
constitution. The financial management can well afford 
to be conservatively constituted as at present. 


— 


C. B. Girpert, 
Rochester. N, Y. 

The N. E. A. is necessarily a heterogeneous and chang- 
ing body. The present plan of securing active member- 
ship is a great improvement upon the old; however, it 
should be systematized to make it more valuable. Two 
principal reforms are needed; one is of the present 
board of directors, and the other of the present method 
of electing officers. 

The chief difficulty with the board of directors is its 
utter lack of permanence, and hence lack of grasp of the 
situation and of influence. Members of the board of di- 
rectors should hold office for a considerable time,—say, 
three or five years; a minority, one-third or one-fifth, 
according to the term of office, retiring each year. The 
president should be elected by the active members. The 
treasurer should be elected as is the secretary at present, 
and should hold office for a long term. 

There is no need of a separate nominating committee. 
The board of directors elected for long terms should con- 
stitute the nominating committee, and should at the an- 
nual meeting each year select two or more names, pref- 
erably more, as nominees for the office of president. 
During the year ballots should be sent to each active 
member by the secretary, naming the nominees, with the 
request that he return the ballot properly filled out be- 
fore a specified date. The nominee receiving the plu- 
rality of votes should be declared the next president. 

I believe that these changes would unify and simplify 
the workings of the N. E. A. The suggestion that the 
state associations take some part in the selection of offi- 
cers does not seem to me a good one. State associations, 
for the most part, are simply political machines, with a 
more imperfect organization than that of the N. E. A. 
itself; and if membership in the N. E. A. were limited to 
delegates selected by the state associations, many of the 
educational leaders of the country would be excluded. 


ai 
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SUPERINTENDENT AARON Gove, 
Denver. 

Seven propositions are submitted for discussion, and 
‘rankness requested, It should be understood at the out- 
_o; that “frankness” is not necessarily accompanied with 
wisdom, and that the value of an avowed frank statement 
just depend upon the absence of partisanship prejudice, 
envy, and jealousy on the part of the writer. 

vhe first point submitted states that it “costs $15,000 
a year to run the N. BE. A.” This is misleading without 
further elucidation. In the treasurer’s report for Los 
Angeles, Which is the last report printed in the Charles- 
ion Proceedings, one reads that the entire expenditure 
at the meeting, which, it will be remembered, was ex- 
traordinarily large, was about $21,000, divided in a gen- 
eral way, as follows:— 

For the several departments and for special commit- 
teos, about $800; for the executive committees, about 
$1,200; for the secretary's office, $6,500; and for Volumes 
o! the Proceedings, $9,000. None of these expenditures 
<eem to have been made irresponsibly, and whether any 
“f them were unprofitable is a matter for the judgment 
of all the membership. 

It will be observed that while it costs $15,000 a year to 
duct the N. E. A., a large portion of it is returned di- 
rectly to the membership; another portion is used for 
‘he maintenance and support of the executive office in 
charge of the secretary. 

No. 2 refers to the Volumes of Proceedings, which “are 
so bulky and contain so much that is valueless for refer- 
ence.’ The Volumes of Proceedings are bulky and con- 
tain much, that is valueless; a matter which has annu- 
ally received consideration. Future volumes would bet- 
ter be reduced to a reasonable bulk, and only matters 
useful for reference contained therein. 

Third. Several proposed schemes for making the N, 
E. A. a more authoritative, representative body have 
been earnestly considered. No man has yet suggested 
an adjustment that will accomplish the purpose. It is 
true that so large a membership is not individually rep- 


col 


resented in the managing body. It is true that the board 
of directors, as a Whole, are very free from intelligently 
participating in the management of the N. E. A. Prob- 


ably fifty men have interested themselves year after year 
in resisting, so far as they could, unprofitable innova- 
tions which have been too often adopted under the guise 
of “progress” and “reform.” 

State teachers’ associations could elect representatives, 
as is suggested, did each state have one association of 


that kind. Some states have two or more state teachers’ 
associations, divided geographically. The N. E. A. would 
have difficulty in determining which was the association. 
. Then, again, it would seem that the State Teachers’ 
Association of Ohio cr. Illinois, which never fails to make 
liberal contribution to the membership of the N. E. A., 
should have more voice in direction than Massachusetts 


or any other New England state to whom the N. E. A. 
has not been so important an organization. 
The suggestion that nominations for president be made 


a year in advance of the election is one which no fair- 
minded and well-intentioned member can oppose. No 
valid objection ean be made to the nomination of five 
candidates for the presidency with a year for considera- 


‘ion. With the present tendency to find fault and ambi- 
tion for the position, the machinery necessary for the 
conduct of such a plan would be largely experimental; 
it could by experience be improved from year to year. 
The announcement of this suggestion is an intimation 
that that high honor of the presidency had been unduly 
sought or awarded. From observation of the writer, 
the presidents of the N. E. A. have not been made by the 
request or effort of the incumbent; on the contrary, they 
have been voluntarily extended by the membership. 

The Journal believes that the permanent fund of the 
asscciation is well placed and in competent hands. The 
Wisdom of the management, when, in 1885, it incorpo- 
rated the association and placed the control of the funds 
With the board of trustees, which board from the first to 
the last has been composed of men above reproach and 
of unquestioned ability—men who have given, as does 
Albert Lane now, services which could not be purchased 
in the money market for several thousand dollars a year, 
is unquestioned. 

One can searcely characterize any .work of a board 
made up ef F. Louis Soldan, Nicholas Murray Butler, Al- 
lert G. Lane, Newton C. Dougherty, and James N. Green 
“s irresponsible, The National Educational Association, 
‘he largest of the sort in the world, ought to be com- 
‘insurately influential. Its power is to be materially 
lessened unless officers who are placed in charge have the 
‘oufidence of the membership, especially of the active 
Membership. This Journal has urged in writipg the 


bourd of trustees, and takes occasion to repeat that, in its 
‘igment, well equipped central executive apartments 
‘hould be maintained every day in the year in Chicago, 
“S 4 central point in the country, with the attendance 


of that man than whom no one knows more of the ne- 
cessities of the association, and whose counsel in the 
conduct of the association is of more value than that of 
any other one member, namely, Irwin Shepard; these 
apartments should be for the use of the association col- 
lectively and individually, and that Mr. Shepard should 
permanently be found at these rooms with such environ- 
ments and such assistants as would dignify the institu- 
tion and be of incalculable service to the nation, both 
within and without the limits of the profession. 

The fund so tediously accumulated since the Madison 
meeting should remain as it is now, permanent and un- 
touchable. the interest thereon to be applicable to such 
measures aS may be approved by the representatives of 
the association, applying first the necessary amount to 
the maintenance and conduct of executive rooms in Chi- 
cago, where every man and woman member of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be made welcome; 
to which office any member can write for information or 
instruction, and where groups of men and women from 
all parts of the country and from foreign countries may 
meei for conference, or even social purposes. Special 
committees that have been appointed for the association 
for original investigation will continue that sort of 
work as a legitimate part of the purpose of the institu- 
tion. The executive rooms will make a proper meeting 
place for such committees, while Secretary Shepard, with 
an appropriate library and the records at hand, will be 
at hand for the assistance of such committees. 

-9--— 
Joun E. Morris, 
Alliance, 0. 

1. $15,000 a year to run the N. E. A. is not an ex- 
travagant sum for such a large gathering. A compari- 
son with other conventions of like size would no doubt 
show favorably for the N. E. A. 

2. The Volume of Proceedings should be thoroughly 
weeded and indexed. Make it multum in parvo. 

3. I do not believe in too much constitution and by- 
law for such free bodies. A management that charges 
so little and gives so much, and yet has $100,000 on 
hand is safe. 

4. I think not. 

7. Make more of the directors. 

8. It might be well to reduce the membership fee 
one-half. Why not take part of the $100,000 and erect a 
monument to an educator of national fame? Or, the 
sum might be used to endow a chair in some university, 
the chair to be one of original investigation, the results 
of which shall be reported to both meetings of the 
association. 

Henky Sasin, 
Iowa, 

A glance at the treasurer’s report in the Volume of 
Proceedings just out shows that during the year ending 
June 30, 1900, the expenditures were nearly $21,000. 
Going back ten years, the report of the treasurer shows 
disbursements of $5,600. At the same time it is fair to 
say that receipts have increased in about equal ratios. 
In 1900 they were $38,746, and in 1890 the receipts were 
$7,830. The association has $88,000 in. invested funds, 
against $29,000 in 1890. It is difficult to see how, from 
a business standpoint, any one can find fault with‘ the 
expenditures, or with the way in which the funds have 
been handled. There are, however, many who believe 
that the fund should not be allowed to exceed $100,000; 
or, in other words, that $100,000 is the safety limit, and 
there the increase should stop. 

It may not be wise to cut down the expenditures, but 
it is wise to stop where we are. This is not the place to 
discuss what final disposition is to be made of the fund, 
but unless the signs are misleading, it will prove a very 
serious question in the near future. 

It is true that the Volume of Proceedings is very 
bulky and somewhat expensive. But they are not in- 
creasing in bulk. The volume which contains the Pro- 
ceedings of the St. Paul meeting in 1890 contains 863 
pages. The last volume, that of 1900, contains 728, ex- 
cluding in each case the list of members and the index. 
What can be excluded so as to reduce it? As the boys 
say, “You tell.” It is this way: The paper on manual 
training does not interest me. Cut that out, but retain 
by all means the one on traveling libraries. I am inter- 
ested in that. My neighbor says: “I don’t care much 
about traveling libraries, but the paper on manual train- 
ing is right to the point.” Every writer says, “Cut out 
this or that or the other’; but no man stands up to say, 
“Cut out mine.” As long. as the size of the Volume of 
Proceedings is not increasing, can we do any better than 
to let it alone? 

As regards the management, there is room for very 
grave criticism. There is no charge of dishonesty or of 
misappropriation of funds. There is not a breath of 
scandal afloat. But there is a belief almost universal 
that the choice of officers depends upon the will of a few 
men, who dictate the entire policy of the association. 


The management is known to be a close corporation, 
with whose secret councils the outside membership, the 
men and women who furnish the funds, have nothing to 
do. The nominating committee is’ generally composed 
of men appointed by the president. Who is to be the 
next president is as well known before they meet as 
afterwards. It is an open secret, divulged before the 
first session of the association. Each member of that 
committee nominates the director from his stave, but the 
directors have nothing to do with the choice of officers. 
The result has so far been a very creditable man for 
president, and it is questionable whether any scheme 
yet proposed will give us better men. It would have 
been better if the N. E. A. had originally been consti- 
tuted a representative body by choice of delegates from 
various educational societies. It is too late now to make 
the change; it would be too radical. Something like the 
primary system of nominating officers could be intro- 
duced and would tend to allay the present feeling. Let 
the executive committee, on or before January 1 each 


year, send through the secretary to each active member - 


a list of five names as suitable men for president, with 
the direction to place a cross opposite the name pre- 
ferred, and return to the secretary on or before June 1. 
The same course should be followed as regards the 
trustee to be elected that year. In each case certain 
restrictions should be established, such as that no two 
candidates should be named from the same state; no one 
should be chosen to succeed himself; no one should be 
named for either place who has already filled it. The 
ballots should not be opened until the first day of the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. The choice of vice- 
presidents, treasurer, and secretary might be left to the 
directors, as now. 

There may be nothing practical in this schem>, but to 
my mind it is better than the present method. _t is in 
successful use in certain colleges to enable the alumni 
to choose a member of the board of trustees. It would 
add an element of dignity and power to the presidency 
of the N. BE. A. which that office does not possess under 
the present method of election. 

Emerson E. Wuirtr, 
Columbus, O. 

I have no desire to appear either as the apologist or 
the critic of the present management of the N. E. A. 
There is unquestionably some dissatisfaction with asso- 
ciation affairs, and some of this is as unquestionably due 
to misinformation. May I first call attention to two or 
three errors? 

1. The directors of the association are not nominated 
by the active members at state meetings. The active 
members at these state meetings, if held, simply recom- 
mend to the president a member of the committee on 
nominations, which is composed of one member from 
each state. All of the officers of the association, the 
secretary and trustees excepted, are nominated by this 
committee, and are elected by the active members pres- 
ent at a business meeting. There is nothing in the con- 
stitution that prevents the nomination of an ‘‘opposition 
ticket” in whole or in part. It is not easy tosee how the 
directors can be chosen in a more representative man- 
ner, except, possibly, by a vote of all the members, active 
and associate. It is assumed that the active members 
best represent the association. It would be a serious 
mistake to put the nomination or election of any officers 
of the association into the hands of persons not present 
at the annual meeting. 

2. The board of directors have largely the business 
“management of the association, and no one who has 
served on this board for a series of years needs be told 
that its duties are important. At every meeting of the 
association it takes the board several hours to transact 
its business. It not only appoints the trustees, but they 
report their action on all financial matters to the board 
of directors for approval. It is both a representative and 
a responsible body. In my judgment, a serious mistake 
was made at the Washington meeting in relieving this 
board of the responsibility of making appropriations for 
special investigations by committees, and placing this 
duty practically upon the irresponsible council. 

Now, please permit a few suggestions as to changes in 
management needed. 

1. The Volume of Proceedings should be reduced in 
cost and, to this end, in size. The last volume (1900) is 
a third smaller than the preceding one, and the small- 
est issued for years. It is certainly large enough. The 
increased size of the volume in late years has been due 
largely to the multiplication of departments, and the in- 
cluding of their proceedings in the general volume. I 
am safe in saying that not one-half of the papers read 
in these departments are worth publishing, to say noth- 
ing of papers read in the association. The needed reduc- 
tion in the size and cost of the volume can be effected by 
the abolition of, say, one-half of the departments, or by 
limiting each department to a definite number of pages 


{Continued on page 138.) 
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Worcester has been chosen as the place of meet- 
ing for the Massachusetts State Association on 
Thanksgiving week. 

All honor to Cincinnati for naming a beautiful 
new building for the superintendent—the William 
H. Morgan school. 

Alexander Dowie, the famous religionist, if he is 
a religionist, is championing the cause of the women 
teachers of Chicago very earnestly. 

Peace has a hard time trying to brood over Cleve- 
land, and still we prophesy that Superintendent L. 
H. Jones will remain at his post as long as he de- 
sires to stay there. 


The new Paltz normal school, Dr. Myron T. 
Seudder, principal, has a fully equipped printing 
plant capable of doing good job work or setting up 
a book. It is good discipline, as well as very useful. 

W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge Latin school, was the 
unanimous and hearty choice of the directors of the 


American Institute as president to take the place of 


Hon. Mason 8S. Stone, who resigned to go to the 
Philippines. No choice could have given more 
universal satisfaction, as none would provide a more 
acceptable programme. 


Chicago dispatches of February 23 say that the 
Chicago Institute, over which Colonel Francis W. 
Parker is presiding, is to be merged in Chicago 
University, with an endowment by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine of more than $2,000,000. The proposed 
building at Lincoln park is not to materialize, but in 
its place a noble building will be erected on the uni- 
versity campus at an expense of half a million dol- 
lars. This will be a memorial to Mrs. Blaine’s hus- 
band. 


The enrollment of 1,019 at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Association at Williamsport in 
July was far more than a record breaker. It aroused 
the teachers as well as the leaders of the state to see 
what was possible, and the meeting at Philadelphia 
bids fair to distance that at Williamsport. The 
name has been changed to the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, and it will include as departments 
the “County Superintendents,” “City and Borough 
Superintendents,” and “State Directors’ Associa- 
tion.” All this means much to the educational in- 


terests of the state, and makes the administration 
of J. A. M. Passmore an epoch in the history of the 
association. 


A GRAND UTIERANCE. 


Governor B. B. Odell of New York wrote to the 
New York Journal on February 21 as follows:— 
Albany, February 21. 
If my attention is officially called to the fact that 
the public school accommodations in New York city 
are insufficient, I shall direct the superintendent of 
instruction to make a thorough investigation and to 
report the precise facts to me. I am deeply inter- 
ested in all matters affecting the schools, and I shall 
do all I can, as a private citizen ‘and as a public offi- 
cial, to secure ample opportunities for every child in 
the state to secure an education. B. B. Odell. 
These are good days for the schools, and New 
York’s, city and state, are faring better than any 
others. 


THE BAD BOY. 


Jamestown, N. Y., has a class for all the boys of 
the city that cause teachers trouble. It is not a 
school of toughs, because the boys go there before 
they become tough, and they do not go into a room 
taught by a rough and ready man, but by a charm- 
ing woman. In the city of 23,000 inhabitants it is 
a rare thing to have twenty boys there, and most of 
them stay but a short time. No teacher has any ap- 
preciable trouble with a boy. If one begins to take 
too much of her attention, she notifies Superintend- 
ent Rogers that she is liable to be annoyed by 
, and if het fears are realized, he will go over 
to the central building into Miss D ’sroom. He 
knows when he begins where it will end. If, as 
usually happens, he is animated by a desire to vex his 
teacher, he knows that he will not succeed in this, for 
she will not be annoyed. He further knows that as 
soon as he gets to Miss D *s room she will put 
him to work in dead earnest, and will give him so 
much attention in his lesson that he will have no 
time or opportunity to be troublesome. In his own 
school he had some pride in being bad before those 
whom he had long known, but in the new, small 
class, with a teacher whom he does not know, and 
who has the reputation of winning out with every 
boy, there is no excuse for it, and he has the con- 
sciousness that if he tries, he’ll fail, and so he does 
not try very hard to be bad. 


BARRETT WENDELL, 


Rarely is it so difficult to restrain the pen as in 
writing of Barrett Wendell of Harvard. It is not 
easy to understand how a man in Harvard could 
have such meagre equipment of historical informa- 
tion, how he could have so rudely violated the 
ordinary courtesies in referring to his predecessors 
in Harvard, or how he can assume that his opinion 
is worth printing merely as opinion against the 
mature judgment of men.vastly better equipped in- 
tellectually and scholastically. 

He speaks of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and the other public men of the 
revolutionary period, as “the father of our country, 
together with that eminent band of political ob- 
stetricians who co-operated at its birth.” 

“Amid the relaxed inexperience of western life the 
lower sort of Americans had tended to revert towards 
a social state ancestrally extinct centuries before 
America was discovered.” 

“Now, to describe the Declaration of Independence 
as a tissue of glittering generalities is by no means 
to tell its whole story; but so to describe it is prob- 
ably as near the truth as to accept it for a sober 
statement of historic fact. Not that Jefferson, who 
wrote it, or his compatriots who signed it, were insin- 
cere; the chances are that they believed what they 
said.” 

Speaking of Benjamin Franklin, he says, that he 
“sprang from socially inconspicuous origin.” He 
then says: “To spirited American youths social in- 
feriority is galling; the effect of it on Franklin’s 
career appeared in several ways. For one thing, he 
always hated Harvard College, and had small love 


for anything in Massachusetts; for another, he in- 
stinctively emigrated to a region where he should not 
be hampered by troublesome family traditions.” 

He says of Hawthorne, that, “Comparing his work 
with the contemporary work of England, one is 
aware of its classically careful form, of its pro- 
foundly romantic sentiment, and of its admirable 
artistic conscience. One grows aware at the same 
time of its unmistakable rusticity; in turns of 
thought as well as of phrase one feels monotony, 
provincialism, a certain thinness.” 

Mr. Wendell says that in 1875 the names of Long- 
fellow and Lowell were “generally familiar” to Har- 
vard students, and “some of them were dimly aware 
that in a remote past this Olympian old man of let- 
ters (Longfellow) had for a while been a Harvard 
professor.” 

“The lower class of New England produced Whit- 
tier.” 

Sims, the Southern novelist, “was born in a so- 
cially lower class. . . . At the age of twenty-one he 
married a lady of social position in no way superior 
to his own.” 

Timrod, the Southern poet, was “the son of an 
artisan,” and “further than Sims from belonging to 
the hereditary gentry.” 

Webster was the “son of a New Hampshire coun- 
tryman.” 

Lowell “sprung from a family already dis- 
tinguished,” and Longfellow was “fortunate in his 
birth.” 

Garrison was “born of the poorer classes.” 

Thoreau “on his mother’s side had Yankee blood, 
but not of the socially distinguished kind.” 

Irving “was of simple origin. His family were in 
respectable trade.” 

He says of Mrs. Stowe’s books: “The carefully de- 
liberate passages, the opening chapters, for example, 
are written in a manner which approaches excel- 
lence,” and that “Mrs. Stowe differed from most 
American novelists in possessing a spark of genius.” 

He says, of the “Fable for Critics”: “The fable, so 
far as there is any, proves as commonplace as the 
‘Vision of Sir Launfal’; and besides it is as bewilder- 
ingly lost in such amateurishly extravagant whimsi- 
cality and pedantry as hampered Lowell all his life.” 

It is currently believed that Professor Wendell at- 
tempted to imitate the Philistine side of Elbert Hub- 


bard. Harvard has the sympathy of all Americans, ~ 


and President Eliot is to be congratulated in being 
beyond the sea. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC HDUCATION 
IN BOSTON IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR Y.—(IV.) 


{An abstract of lecture by George H. Martin in the old 
south lecture course on February 25. } 


BOSTON SCHOOLS IN THE TIME OF HORACE MANN. 


The condition of public education in the country 
about 1830 is too well known to need much descrip- 
tion. The people were divided into two classes, 
one wholly indifferent and willing that the schools 
should be poor, the other cherishing the ancient 
traditions in favor of learning, and desirous that 
their own children should be educated. 

This class had established and was supporting, 
often at great personal sacrifice, academies and pri- 
vate schools. 

There had been a steady retrogression of the pub- 
lie schools. One-sixth of the children were in pri- 
vate schools and their education was costing nearly 
as much as that of the other five-sixths in public 
schools. 

The schoolhouses were badly located, badly 
heated and lighted, and not ventilated at all. 

The attendance of pupils was irregular, half the 
children being out in summer and a third in winter. 

The teachers were poorly paid, the men receiving 
in 1837 an average of $25.44 a month, and the 
women an average of $11.38. Out of this they paid 
their own board. During the first quarter of the 
century there had been a genuine, though by no 
means general, revival of interest in education. The 
academies had opened the way to culture to thou- 
sands of young men and women. The reforms in 
Europe had stimulated thought in America. 

Vigorous efforts had been made in Massachusetts 
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to awaken public interest. The work of James G. 
Carer and others had begun to bear fruit. In 1826 
towns were required by law to choose school com- : 
witices, and to maintain free high schools. 

|, 1830 the American Institute of Instruction 
yas organized, a body which probably did more to 
-ojevaie the character of educational work, high and 
low, publie and private, than any other educational 
,ssociation in the country has ever done. 

In 1834 the Massachusetts school fund was 
created. In 1837 the board of education was es- 
tablished, and Horace Mann was appointed its sec- 
etary. 

: \t this time the situation in Boston was no worse 
shan elsewhere. In many respects it was probably 
hotter. It paid its teachers better, and, on the whole, 
vas able to command better service. Yet private 
«hools flourished, showing that the heart of the 
people was not with the public schools. In 1829 
‘here were in the public schools 7,430 pupils; in pri- 
vate schools there were 4,018. The public schools 
cost $65,520. The tuition at private schools cost 
$107,202. 

~'The buildings were probably the best in the state. 
Yet of these in 1833 the committee report that more 
care is. taken of the health of the convicts in peni- 
tentiaries and of the ventilation of their cells than is 
hestowed on the health of the children. They asked 
and got from the city council money to improve the 
heating and ventilation. 

The primary and lower grammar school work was 
poor. The children were reported as being “idle, 
listless, and restless.” The masters in the seventeen 
vrammar schools were working only with the highest 
class. a small fraction of the school. Some of the 
masters were excellent teachers, some were very poor. 

The discipline was severe, as it had always been. 
In 1831 a proposal was made in the school commit- 
tee to abolish corporal punishment. This was nega- 
tived. 

In 1837 a petition to abolish the corporal punish- 
ment of girls was refused after a sub-committee had 


reported in its favor. ‘ 

A visitor reports that in two hours he saw eighteen 
hoys whipped, most of them in the first class. 

In one school a pupil kept a record for a week. 
His report was as follows:— 


Monday, a. m., 22; p. m., 23. 

Tuesday, a. m., 23; p. m., 26. 

Wednesday, a. m., 69. 

Thursday, a. m., 51; p. m., 25. 

Friday, a. m., 33; p. m., 27. 

Saturday, a. m., 29. 

An average of sixty-five and three-fifths each day. 
Probably the same was going on in the other rooms 
at the same time. 

Mr. Mann’s efforts were directed to the creation 

of anew and healthy public sentiment towards the 
schools, and to the improvement of the methods of 
instruction and discipline. By his lectures and re- 
ports he called publie attention to the school build- 
ings, to school attendance, to supervision, and to the 
teachers. THe urged upon the teachers improved 
methods of teaching, especially of reading, and 
iiilder methods in government. He made no public 
comments on the Boston schools. Probably he had 
criticised them privately. He had many friends in 
Boston, and his interest and enthusiasm kindled 
theirs. Some of these were chosen on the school 
committee. Among these Dr. Samuel G. Howe was 
prominent, 
_ The Boston teachers felt that they were included 
' his sweeping animadversions. The methods 
i criticised were their methods. The severe dis- 
cipline, which he preached against, was common in 
their schools, 

The smouldering fires of their indignation and re- 
“ntnent at length, found or made an occasion to 
burst into flame. 

In 1844 Mr. Mann published his seventh annual 
“port, devoted wholly to a description of European 
‘chools as he had seen them on a recent visit. 

Ile found in these schools much that pleased him. 
He commends the abundance of apparatus, weights, 
measures, maps, globes, blocks, pictures, and the 
Ne-class-one-room” plan of organization. He 
“™mends the word and phonic method used in 
‘caching reading, and criticises at length the alpha- 


bet method prevailing in this country. He liked the 
objective primary arithmetic work, the oral lessons 
in natural history, the oral geography with maps 
and blackboard. 

Ife found no books in the hands of the teachers, 
no teachers sitting, no corporal punishment, no 
tears. He commends the spirit of the schools and 
says that the German teachers were reading educa- 
tional books and periodicals, of which there were 
thirty in circulation. 

In all this there was frequent comparison by way 
of contrast with “our schools,” “what we see in this 
country,” but there was nowhere any criticism of 
Boston. Indeed, Boston was only once mentioned, 
and then not in criticism. 

‘In August of the same year there appeared a 
pamphlet entitled “Remarks on the Seventh Annual 
Report of Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education.” 

It was a composite production. An introductor} 
notice, signed by thirty-one of the Boston masters, 
said that the document had been prepared by a com- 
mittee of their number. 

It contained four distinct parts written by differ- 
ent men. The first was a vigorous personal attack 
upon Mr. Mann. It represented him as a theorist 
and a visionary, without practical knowledge of 


‘schools, who exaggerated the defects of the Massa- 


chusetts schools in order to magnify his work as a re- 
former. It attacked the new normal schools and 
their supporters. The second part was a defense of 
text-book teaching in contrast with the Prussian 
system of oral teaching. The third part was a de- 
fense of the traditional alphabet method of teaching 
reading. ‘The fourth part was a defense of corporal 
punishment. 

The “Remarks” provoked a “Reply” from Mr. 
Mann. ‘This was followed by a “Rejoinder” by the 
masters, and an “Answer” to the “Rejoinder” by Mr. 
Mann. Others took up the cudgels; pamphlets mul- 
tiplied, and a newspaper controversy raged. 

This was full of personalities, debate of trivial 
things, and verbal quibbles. Mr. Mann’s sarcasm 
was stinging: “I should have fared better if I had 
fallen into abler hands.” The controversy stirred 
the people. ‘They were especially moved by the de- 
bate over corporal punishment. Soon after Mr. 
Mann’s report appeared, an attempt was made in the 
school committee to require a record to be kept of 
all cases of corporal punishment. This was voted 
down in May, but in December, after the masters’ 
remarks and Mann’s reply, the same proposition was 
adopted with but one negative vote. 

Mr Mann’s friends on the committee then deter- 
mined to carry the war into Africa. The masters 
had held up their methods as superior, and had 
claimed that they had been unfairly criticised. The 
committee on the annual examination departed from 
the traditional method and submitted written ques- 
tions for written answers to the first division of the 
first class in each school. This was the cream of the 
school, the picked pupils, taught by the master him- 
self. It comprised not more than one-seventh of 
the school. 

The results were tabulated, and the relative rank 
of the school shown in each study and in the whole. 
These results appeared unsatisfactory, even for the 
best schools, and they showed wide differences. The 
highest and lowest records were as follows:— 

Highest per cent.: History, fifty-nine; geography, 
forty-six; grammar, sixty-one. Lowest per cent: 
History, eight; geography, eleven; grammar, fifteen. 

The spelling was called poor, and great deficiencies 
were found in writing, in punctuating, and in the 
use of capitals. 

The arithmetic examination was far beyond the 
capacity of the pupils. Five of the ten questions 
were answered by only twelve children in the city. 
The average result in all the schools was thirty-five 
per cent. 

The examination showed that much of the teach- 
ing was narrow and unintelligent. 

A sensation was produced by the publication of 
the report. Another war of pamphlets followed. 

But public interest had been thoroughly awakened, 
and public feeling excited. The agitation continued 
until the entire old organization was swept away, and 
all that Mr. Mann had contended for was attained. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The United States finds itseMf plunged unex- 
pectedly into what, in its beginning at least, seems 
like a sharp tariff war with Russia. The trouble 
originated with the imports of Russian sugar. 
Under the existing tariff law, the secretary of the 
treasury is directed to impose what is called a “coun- 
tervailing duty” upon sugars equivalent to any 
bounty which a foreign government may bestow 
upon them. Germany and France pay their sugar 
producers a bounty upon the sugar which they ex- 
port, and the United States accordingly imposes a 
countervailing duty upon French and German 
sugars. 

* * 

Russia, it appears, levies a tax upon beet sugar 
consumed in Russia, but remits this tax upon Russian 
sugar which is exported. This is not exactly the 
same thing as the direct bounty which France and 
Germany bestow upon sugar which is exported, but 
it ig the opinion of the treasury department that it 
amounts to the same thing, and that equity requires 
that the same countervailing duty shall be imposed 
as in the case of French and German sugars. Secre- 
tary Gage issued an order accordingly; and the Rus- 
sian government immediately retaliated by imposing 
a discriminating duty of thirty per cent. on Ameri- 
can hardware, iron and steel products, locomotives, 


ete. 
ok 


As our import of Russian sugar last year amounted 
to only $22,790, while our exports to Russia, largely 
composed of the products affected by the discrimi- 
nating duties amounted to at least $10,000,000, 
Russia’s return blow seems wholly out of proportion 
to the original grievance. But it is probable that 
the severity and promptness of Russian retaliation 
marks also the irritation felt because the Russian 
assurances that no bounty was paid were not ac- 
cepted by the United States. It may be that the 
treasury ruling will be reversed by the courts as soon 
as a case can be got before them; but that will take 
time, and meanwhile it is unfortunate that the cor- 
dial relations between the United States and Russia 
should be clouded by so untoward an incident. 


* ok 


Conditions at Pekin seem to have improved so far 
as this; that the ministers have agreed to some modi- 
fications in their demands as to penalties, accepting 
strangulation instead of decapitation in some in- 
stances, and imprisonment instead of either in 
others; and that the Chinese government has agreed 
to do all that is required. The submission of the 
government was ‘hastened by preparations which 
were being made by Count von Waldersee for a mili- 
tary expedition into the interior. Chinese 
diplomacy is so peculiar that it cannot be affirmed 
with positiveness that its present decision is final; 
but if it is, the first stage in the adjustment is passed. 
The next is the question of indemnities; and it will 
be a marvel if the powers are able to agree among 
themselves on that point. 


* * * 


People who have been inclined to criticise the ac- 
tion of the missionaries in China in collecting in- 
demnities from the villages in which Boxer outrages 
were perpetrated upon native Christians should not 
overlook the announcement in recent despatches 
from Pekin that the proceeding is fully approved by 
the Chinese commissioners. In fact, it has had their 
approval from the start. It is a long-standing 
Chinese usage that villages in which lawlessness oc- 
curs shall pay for the damage done; and in accord- 
ance with this usage, the missionaries, Dr. Ament 
and others, have collected indemnities for the relief 
of native Christians who were driven from their 
homes, and the families of those who were massa- 
ered. The difference between such work and “loot- 
ing” should be apparent to any one. 

* * 

The billion-dollar combination which has been 
effected in the steel trades under the masterly gen- 
eralship of J. Pierpont Morgan paralyzes the imag- 
ination, and makes prophecy difficult. Experts in 


(Continued on page 141.) 
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in the volume, thus forcing a winnowing of papers and 
discussions. 

2. My suggestion is that the council of education ini- 
tiate this reduction of departments “by going out of 
business.” It is the opinion of members who have been 
in the council for many years that it has outlived its use- 
fulness. it has too few experts to continue the expert 
business. The last four or five meetings, with one ex- 
ception, have been sore disappointments. 

3. The easy tinkering of the constitution should be 
prevented. No amendment should be adopted except by 
unanimots vote or by a two-thirds vote when submitted 
at a previous annual meeting. This can be effected by 
inserting the word “annual” before the word “meeting” 
in line 4 of article VII. This is now the obvious mean- 
ing of the article and was so regarded for over thirty 
years. All uncertainty should be removed by the inser- 
tion of the word annual as proposed. It ought not to be 
possible for amendments to be announced one day and 
adopted the next by a two-thirds vote. This makes 
amending the constitution too easy business. There is 
danger in it. 

4. I do not believe that it is possible to make the 
membership of the association consist of delegates from 
the several state associations. This was suggested 
twenty years ago. Life and efficiency are not to be put 
in the N. E. A. by more machinery. 

5. If the recommendation of members of the nominat- 
ing committee by the active members in state meetings 
is not working well, let us go back to the simpler plan 
and put the appointment of this committee squarely on 
the president of the association. The present plan pro- 
tects the president from the charge of packing the 
nominating committee in the interest of the “ring” of 
which we have all heard. Each state may be represented 
on this committee by a person named by the active mem- 
bers from such state present at the meeting. Is not this 
plan working well? 


Frank A; Fitzpatrick, 
Boston. 

First. Relative to the expense item, it seems to be 
true that the expenses of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation have increased greatly. The sixteen years since 
the Madison meeting may be divided into two periods: 
First, the first period of eleven years ending with the 
Asbury Park meeting, during which time the annual 
attendance averaged less than 5,000; the annual receipts 
less than $11,000; the annual expenses about $7,000; and 
the annual addition to the permanent fund a little more 
than $4,000. The second period of five years, from and 
including the Denver meeting, during which the average 
annual membership has exceeded 10,000; the annual 
revenue $26,000; the annual expenses a little less than 
$17,000; and the annual addition to the permanent fund 
$8,600, or more than double the amount of such sur- 
plus during the first period. The two periods, though so 
different in length, are similar in the total business done, 
in money receipts, expenses, and profits. The second 
period is characterized by several changes in policy; the 
endowment of committees of investigation (begun in 
1892); the extensive publication and distribution of spec- 
ial committee reports, either gratuitously or at cost; the 
organization of the permanent membership; the issuing 
of extensive committee bulletins and programmes with- 
out advertising matter; the payment of salaries to cer- 
tain executive officers, and the general enlargement of 
aims and plans. It would be difficult to measure or char- 
acterize the increase during the past five years in the 
value of educational interests of the work of the asso- 
ciation. The visible results in the character of the buzi- 
ness done, and the greatly enlarged profits, would seem 
to indicate that the association is both wisely and effi- 
ciently managed. The per cent. of expenses to revenue 
for the last five years is sixty-four and four-tenths per 
cent. For the first eleven years of our period, sixty-two 
and four-tenths per cent., which does not appear to show 
any extensive increase in the ratio of expense to income. 

Second. With reference to the Volume of Proceed- 
ings, I must confess that I cannot see any plan whereby 
a man or woman who is invited to read a paper at a 
meeting of the National Educational Association can 
have his paper eliminated from the published proceed- 
ings. I certainly would not want to be a member of any 
such revision committee. I have been told that, during 
the last four years, upwards of 150 institutions have be- 
come permanent members of the association for no 
other purpose than to receive the annual Volume of 
Proceedings, which would seem to indicate that they are 
prized by some people. I am also told that there has 
been a very large increase in the receipts from the sale 
of back volumes, which would seem to point to the same 
conclusion. I was under the impression that the cost 
of printing and delivering the Volumes of Proceedings 
had increased, but investigation shows the contrary. 


The cost of the Los Angeles volume, 1,258 pages, was for 
composition and printing, seventy-three cents; for ex- 
pressage, thirty-six cents; total, $1.09 per volume, de- 
livered. From the increased size, as compared with the 
volumes twenty years ago, and the cost then, it seems to 
me that it can be readily shown there has been a steady 
decline in the cost of printing and delivering the vol- 
umes. 

Third. I presume, in a way, that the National Educa- 
tional Association is not a representative body, but) it 
certainly is not an irresponsible body. The present 
method of electing directors was brought about by an 
amendment to the constitution presented by a number of 
hostile critics at the Milwaukee meeting. It was not be- 
lieved in by the prominent and regularly attending 
members of the association, but they did not care to op- 
pose it. The plan of making the N. E. A. representative 
by the choice of delegates from every state association, 
the delegates being in proportion to the active members 
from each state, was thoroughly discussed at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors at the Denver meeting. [ 
vas a member of the board of directors at that meeting, 
and remember that the objections to that plan were so 
many and so insurmountable that even the friends who 
introduced the amendment voted against it, and it was 
defeated by a unanimous vote. Personally, I think it 
would be the most objectionable of all plans. That be- 
ing my conviction, it disposes of your queries under the 
head of five and six. I presume that the present system 
will give way when a better system presents itself. Cer- 
tain states have a great deal more influence than other® 
states, because a larger number of active members from 
those states regularly attend the meetings of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, no matter where they 
are held. Naturally, these members have more influence 
than many more prominent men who attend the asso- 
ciation on an average once in five years. Without any 
question, there will be more members from the state of 
Colorado at the next meeting in Detroit than from all 
the New England states. Relative to the nomination of 
directors under the present rule, the time of meeting and 
place of meeting of the state delegation is always defi- 
nitely stated, so that every active member knows when 
and where to go to vote upon the momentous question 
of selecting a member of the nominating committee, 
which nominating committee, whether instructed or 
otherwise, selects a director for the state. At the meet- 
ing at Los Angeles, Mr. Keyes, and Mr. Monroe, and Mr. 
Ames, and I were the only members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation who appeared at this meeting to select 
representatives. We chose Mr. Monroe and Mr. Keyes. 

In conclusion, the permanent fund in 1884, the first of 
the large meetings, was but $200. In 1899, at the close 
of the Los Angeles meeting, the amount invested in the 
permanent fund was $88,000. The Los Angeles meeting 
was the most expensive meeting in gross expense that 
we have ever had, yet the expense was but fifty-eight 
per cent. of the gross receipts, and $14,000 was earned 
and placed in the permanent fund at that meeting, the 
largest earnings on record. It must not be forgotten 


that a very large amount of money accrues to the asso- 
ciation, through the membership coupon, from people 
who are not teachers and not interested in education. 
Again, the failure of members to attend the meetings of 
their respective state delegations when a member of the 
nominating committee is selected demonstrates that the 
rank and file of the membership take little interest in 


the selection of officers. I believe that criticism of the: 


management of the association comes generally from 
three sources; one arising from the fact that there are 
comparatively few places upon the programme of the 
meeting, and therefore everybody cannot have a place, 
and the president, not being omniscient, cannot always 
be certain that he has made the wisest choice. Second, 
from those who think they should have been selected 
to fill some of the prominent offices, or that some of 
their friends should have been selected. You have often 
pointed out in the columns of your excellent Journal that 
the men selected: for president have always been wise 
selections, but no man in my time has ever been elected 
to any prominent office in the N. E. A. who sought that 
office. It has always been the policy to seek the man. 
As the association increased in size and scope, it became 
necessary to relieve the president and executive com- 
mittee by the selection of a permanent secretary, who 
should receive an adequate salary, and devote his whole 
time to our service. Mr. Shepard is an ideal secretary; 
no one in our long list of eminent men who have served 
as secretary, with the possible exception of Canfield, can 
be compared with him as an efficient officer. Here, 
again, Mr. Shepard did not seek the office nor the salary; 
it was put into proper form and offered to him and urged 
upon him. As a financial proposition, its wisdom has 
long since been demonstrated. 

There is another class of critics, to which I belong, 
viz., those who believe that the N. -E. A. does not do all 
that it should for the comfort and convenience of the 
members of the association at the place of meeting. 
And I am now convinced that to do this is a simple 
proposition of hiring more help to assist the secretary 
at the place and time of meeting. The New England 
Journal and yourself have always been such consistent 
friends of the N. E, A. that I have felt like discussing 
the matter more fully than I would have felt proper had 
I not known that your desire was not to attack the man- 
agement, but, on the contrary, to assist them in their 


arduous duties. 


C. W. Barpeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

When I studied arithmetic this problem was given to 
us: “A boy being asked how many fish he had caught, 
replied, ‘If I had three more than half as many more, I 
should have four more than twice as many more.’ How 
many fish had the boy caught?” 

After we had bothered with it a while, the teacher 
told us the answer was: ‘‘You can’t tell unless you count 
them. The boy lied.” 

The lesson was a very good one: never to waste much 
time over a problem until you are sure of the premises. 


Henr y Holt & Co. 
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The present volume has been brought through the Spanish | portraits are new. According to the report of the Committee 


War to President McKinley’s second election in 1900, and has 
been materially enlarged. As far as practicable, the late Prof, 
Johnston’s text has been preserved, and great care has been taken 
to maintain in all new matter the characteristics and principles 
of his original book. Politica! matters and the account«f the 
Colonial period have been expanded. Each chapter has been sup- 
plied with topics for further study, and with a brief bibliography, 
supp'emented by critical comments. Many of the maps have 
been taken over from the “ Shor.er History,” and nearly all the 


on College Entrance Kequirements of the Natio al Educational 
Association, which tabulates the returns from sixty-five colleges, 
“selected (a) to cover all sections of the country, (4) to include 


all types,” twenty-eight colleges specify text-tooks in United . 


States History. Out of this number, twenty colleges (including 
Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Vassar, and the State Universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Lowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and Ohio) rec- 
ommend Johnston’s ** History of the United States for Schools,” 
and it is named exclusively four times as often as any other. 


KASTNER AND ATKINS’S SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


xvi+312 pr. 12mo 


NATION: “It will be welcome to the teacher and student alike, 
for the volume presents, in some three hundred pages,a more than 
usually accurate and complete survey of its subject, from the earliest 
times to the present day.” 

DIAL; “ A convenient manual for examination candidates, and at 
the same time a readable conspectus of the whole of French literature 
down to the latest (or next to latest) of the décadent writers of to-day,”’ 


PROF. A. H,. EDGREN, University of Nebraska: “A very timely 
and excellent addition to the text-books in French.” 


$1.25, net. 


PROF, O. B. SUPER, Dickinson Coulleg’: “ Whi'e it is brief, it is 
not ‘serarpy.’ The authors seem to have had a due sense of pro- 
portion, and although the book 1s ‘short,’ the student will get from 
it a fair idea of what is important in French literature.” 


P. R. DE PONT, University of Michigan: “A very useful beok, 
concise and clear, and well adapted to beginners, and even for ready 
reference. I notice also thac the book covers the latest of the mede1i: 
period, i. ¢., the nineteenth century complete.” 


ALDEN’S ART OF DEBATE 


By Dr. R. M. Atven, University of Pennsylvania. xv.+ 279 pp. 


Pror, CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Yale University: It acems 
to me serviceably practical, and I don’t mind your saying so.” 

Pror. THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, University of Michigan: “To 
say that Lam pleased with Alden’s ‘Art of Debate’ is to put it mildly. 
There is just that which students of debate need in practical work — 
no more, no less, I bespeak for 1t wide use in college classes in pubiic 
speaking. I hope to introduce it.” 


16n0. $1.00 net. 


THE OUTLOOK, New York: “A remarkable text-book, The au- 
thor never loses sight of the fact tat debating 1» an art to be learned 
through practice, and not a science to be taught by skill'ully framed 
generaliz «tions. . « The author's style makes the book agreeable 
reading, and his pre-eminent common sense gives to every chapter 
practical value,”’ 
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It seems to me that your editorial, advance copy of 
which you are kind enough to send me, is based upon 
too many postulates. Giving my own views briefly, I 
should say:— 

1, The more it costs each year to run the N. £. A., 
the better, provided the receipts correspond and the 
penefits warrant. An association may spend $100 and be 
extravagant; it may spend $15,000 and be economical, 
| have had no reason to question the economy of the 
present management of the N. E. A., or of the expenses 
at any meeting. 

9 | wholly disagree as to the value of the Volumes 
of Proceedings. My eriticism would be that the discus- 
sions have been too much condensed, and a great deal 
that was valuable omitted to save space. There have 
peen papcrs read before the association that were un- 
worthy of it and of the authors, but they are compara- 
tively few. As a rule, a man investigating an educa- 
tional subject will be wise to look up the bibliography 
cf the N. E. A. proceedings, and examine with some 
care everything that has been published. I think every- 
thing that is written for the N. E, A., and a great part 
ef what is said there, should be published; and that if 
there is to be no restriction, it should be in the number 
of papers offered. 

Take this volume for last year. A good deal of fun 
was made of the Charleston meeting, and yet this volume 
is worth owning. The discussion of small colleges is 
well worth while, President Beardshear’s paper on 
“The Influence of Poetry in Education’ could be read 
with profit in every schoolroom in the country; and so 
could Principal Halleck’s paper on “The Value of Eng- 
lish Literature in Ethical Training.” Dr. Butler’s sum- 
mary cf the status of education at the close of the cen- 
tury is a masterpiece, and nobody who had read it 
would lose a word of what President Eliot and Dr. Har- 
ris said in discussing it. Of course this last was at Chi- 
cago, but it is published in the Charleston volume. Not 
to go further into details, the papers already referred to 
would make the volume worth all it cost to the associa- 
tion and to the members, 

Personally, | should like to see a shorter programme 
every year, With corresponding strength; but I should 
oppose making the reports of what actually occurs at the 
meetings any less full than they are now. 

3. The board of trustees and the executive committee 
do not seem to me either irresponsible or unrepresenta- 
tive. If the board of directors is a farce, it is only be- 
cause the representatives of the states have not interest 
enough to get together and nominate a representative; 
and if they have not interest enough for that, I do not 
see how they would take interest in providing for any 
cther method of control. In the years that I was upon 
the hoard of directors, it seemed to me that the other 
members were well qualified to represent their different 
states, and I do not recall any action of the’ board that 
id not seem to be careful, deliberate, and for the best 
interests of the association. Whether small states 
should have equal representation with large ones may 
sometime become an important question. It does not 
seem to me that it has become so thus far. These di- 
rectors choose the board of trustees. I know every man 
of the present board pretty well, and I do not see how 
a better board could be chosen. If the selection were 
left to me personally, I should not change a man. The 
complaint sometimes made that a little ring is running 
the affairs of the association has always seemed to me 
the cry of the outs against the ins, which is always more 
Vigorous in proportion to the amount of money which 
the outs could handle if they were in. There is not on 
the board of trustees a man whose integrity. is not en- 
Urely beyond suspicion, and who is not a leader at home 
and in whatever he undertakes. That is the kind of men 
of Whom a board of trustees ought to be made up, and 
‘0 long as our present method of election secures it, I 
shall not feel like changing it. 

4. This is a bad year to ask New Yorkers if they 
would not like to have their delegates to the National 
Association chosen by the State Association. For par- 
lculars see small bill Nicholson. 

A A mail vote for president would simply result in 
siving the best chance to the man small enough to busy 
himself in securing his own election. 

. The same, and more so. 

‘. My suggestion is, let well enough alone. 


DULL BOY. 


Some 


bovs, usually the dull boys, will make men 
of “le eminenee without having gained much from 
‘hool, but as a rule, the men and women of the 
“orld are what their edueation made them. It is 
hat wri the education of the schools, but largely 

‘ich moulds youth into manhood and woman- 


hood 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CORNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
Edited by Charles Edwin Bennett and George Prentice 
Bristol. No. XI., Index in Xenophontis Memorabilia. 
Catharina Maria Gloth et Maria Francesca Kellogg. 
96 pp. No. XII., A Study of the Greek Paean. Arthur 
Fairbanks, Ph.D. 166 pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1900. Boards. Price, $1.00 each. 

These are continuations of the admirable series of 
studies which began with Professor Hale’s “The Cum 
Constructions,” and has contained Dr. Botsford’s ‘The 
Development of the Athenian Constitution” and Profes- 
sor Bennett’s “Critique of Some Recent Subjunctive 
Theories.’’ The present numbers are scholarly produc- 
tions, revealing a world of patient research and close ac- 
curacy of detail. 

“The Index of the Memorabilia” will be indispensable 
to teachers of that work with college students, and will 
serve a valuable purpose for teachers of other works of 
Xenophon who find profit in comparative study ranging 
over an author’s productions. The young ladies are to be 
congratulated upon their work. 

“The Study of the Paean” is, from the nature of the 
subject, an undertaking of more originality and scope 
than the “Index.’”’ It has involved the consultation of 
many other writers, of whom thirteen are particularly 
mentioned, and an examination of over 200 allusions to 
the paean in Greek authors, together with close study of 
all known specimens of paeans as preserved in literature 
or by inscriptions. The most interesting of the latter, and 
the least known by American students, probably, are the 
Hymns discovered at Delphi by the French excavators 
in recent years. Not the least important element in the 
value of this volume will arise from the publication, in 
inexpensive form, of these hymns and of the other data 
upon which the author rests his argument. The conclu- 
sion to which Dr. Fairbanks comes commends itself to 
one who follows him with care. In brief, it is this: The 
paean was originally an invocation of the god Paean, the 
Healer. It passed over into the worship of the god 
Apollo, when he came to be identified with Paean. It was 
then achoral hymn, with stately dance, either in the 
sacred procession or about the altar, and was often ac- 
companied by the cithara. Its special use as an invoca- 
tion before a battle came from its general use before any 
important undertaking. From its use in worship it came 
to be used as a prayer before a libation, as a hymn at the 
symposium, as a marriage hymn, as a song of victory, 
and, in general, as a hymn of joy and praise on any im- 
portant occasion. Upon the order of the various stages 
of its development Dr. Fairbanks does not dogmatize, but 
simply advances an hypothesis. His readers will feel, I 
am sure, that his position is well sustained. 

Thus it will be seen that, while the former of these 
“Studies” has a somewhat limited field of usefulness, the 
latter will minister to the service of all lovers of Greek 
literature. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. By 
Elias J. McEwan, M. A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
The “Essentials of the English Sentence” is a very 

practical and practicable working book. It is one that 
can be used to great advantage in the upper grammar 
grades, eighth and ninth, and the lower high school 
grades, first and second years. The author confines him- 
self strictly to his subject and develops the construction 
of the English sentence from its simplest form to its 
most complex. The first several chapters define the 
parts of speech and their character. 

Part II., devoted to syntax, makes plain the use of the 
parts of speech as modifiers and their position as com- 
plements in the construction of the sentence. These are 
thoroughly taught before the complex and compound 
sentences are taken up at all. Then these more puzzling 
forms of English construction are studied thoroughly, 
and illustrated by diagram. Finally a chapter is given 
to abbreviated and incomplete sentences. 


_ LE GENDRE DE M. POIRIER, COMEDIE EN QUATRE 


ACTES. By Emile Angier et Jules Sandeau. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Stuart Symington, 

Ph.D. New York:- Henry Holt & Co. 95 pp. Price, 

30 cents. : 

This play, a study of the manners of society in Angier’s 
day, was inspired by that famous drama of Dumas fils, 
“La dame aux camelias.” The author deals mostly with 
the influence of wealth on character and on society. He 
worked to promote the moral integrity of home and the 
social fabric, rather than individual morality. The play 
was adapted from a novel by Sandeau called ‘‘Sacs et 
Parchemins” (‘“‘money-bags and titles’), and from the 
day it made its first appearance at the theatre Francais 
(1864, though first presented at the Gymnase), it has been 
one of the most popular pieces in the repertoire of that 
famous play-house. One clever French critic goes so far 
as to say this play is the only one that satisfies the idea 
formerly held of a comedy, while Brander Mathews pro- 
nounces it “the model modern comedy of manners.” This 
edition is well prepared for schools, and contains ample 
and clear notes. — 

THE HOOSIERS. By Meredith Nicholson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 

“The Hoosiers” is the title of one of the series of Na- 
tional Studies of American Letters. In it the state of 
Indiana is closely reviewed, with special relation to its 
literary history, although its political and social life is 
treated, also. 

It is a very interesting as well as instructive volume, 
appealing to students of literature everywhere. One has 
but to read this book to be convinced of the position In- 
diana holds in the world of letters, and the rapid growin 
of her career in this direction. . 

FLASHES OF WIT AND HUMOR; OR, A _ BRIEF 
STUDY OF THE BEST THINGS OF THE BRIGHT- 
FST MINDS. By Robert Waters. New York: Edgar 
S. Werner Publishing and Supply Company. 186 pp. 
“Mirth is God’s medicine; everybody ought to bathe in 

it.’ So believes Mr. Waters, as well as Henry Ward 

Beecher, and a bath of ample and agreeable proportions 


is herein supplied. The benefit gained from whole rec- 
reation is what the compiler wishes to supply his reader, 
while many who peruse this bright little book will be 
sure to store up lively saliies of wit and brilliant re- 
partees for use on those occasions-—oft recurring—when 
the tongues of a company are loosened and .their own 
wits sharpened by excellent example. The influence of 
humor on the minds of the most profound thinkers has 
been great in all ages, for they recognized the fact that 
in it lay “something that touches the heart, refreshes the 
soul, or quickens the intellect.” It is a book for family 
reading, to be read aloud, as its sentiments are clean and 
wholesome. 


ONE THOUSAND PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS. By Wil- 
liam H. Snyder, A. M., and Irving O. Palmer, A. M. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“One Thousand Problems in Physics” is a ready text- 
book of the practical work done in physics in the usual 
high school course. Its object, say the editors in the in- 
troduction, is to clarify the pupils’ ideas, and to clench 
the principles involved in laboratory exercises. The 
problems are classified, beginning with gravity and force, 
and including the properties of machines, heat, light, and 
electricity. There is an appendix containing the values 
of Brown & Sharpe’s wire-gauge numbers, a table of 
specific gravities, metric system equivalents, etc., and the 
Harvard admission papers from 1890 to 1900, inclusive. 
The book is prepared by William H. Snyder, A. M., mas- 
ter of science in Worcester Academy, and Irving O. 
Palmer, A. M., master in the Newton high school. These 
names, both of masters and schools, stand for specialists 
in their work. 


POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN AND ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 
Edited by Joseph B. Seabury. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. 

Two essays from Pope, in one volume, appear in the 
Silver Series of English Classics. The aim of this series 
is “the best possible form for reading and study,” and 
Pope’s “Essays” commends itself to that standard. The 
introduction has two divisions, biographical and critical. 
One is brief and pointed; the other is likewise brief, and 
suggestive. The notes, also, are suggestive, and, to a de- 
gree, explanatory. 

WHENCE AND WHITHER. An Inquiry Into the Na- 
ture of the Soul, Its Origin and Its Destiny. By Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 188 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

With the deeper insight into the nature of things, there 
has resulted a revision of the science of psychology. The 
facts of man’s soul-life remain the same, but a new in- 
terpretation is put upon them. It is the aim of this book 
to show that this is true. The author formulates a defi- 
nition of the soul—-‘‘a complex organism of different 
parts, with varied functions, yet possessing a unity which 
is subject to change, and hence capable of development.” 
The mould in which man’s soul is cast will be the forma- 
tive factors in the objective world which the soul mir- 
rors. In stating the source of personality, the author 
refers to the individual as ‘“‘a complex of his ancestors,” 
whose thoughts, instincts, deeds, express themselves in 
succeeding ages. Man becomes conscious of his con- 
tinued identity, and then starts to work out ideals which 
he has made his own. The continuity of the soul life is 
not bounded by birth and death, but rather links the in- 
dividual with preceding generations, and also with the 
ages to come. 

Dr. Carus answers the question: “Is life worth liv- 
ing?’ very fully and satisfactorily. The whole is a com- 
prehensive and helpful treatise. 

Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, issue a new edition of 
“Power Through Repose,” by Annie Payson Call, a book 
which ought to be in every family. Miss Call makes a 
vigorous effort to persuade her readers that we are living 
too fast, and tells us how to rest. Three valuable new 
chapters are added to this edition: ‘“‘The Rational Care 
of Self,” “Our Relations with Others,’ and “The Use of 
the Will.” 


“Studies in Plant Life’ is prepared by Professors Her- 
man S. Pepoon of the Lake View high school, Walter R. 
Mitchelt of the Chicago high school, and Fred B. Max- 
well of the West Division high school, all of Chicago. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. The studies are essentially 
for the laboratory, but the study begun with them is not 
supposed to end there, on the pupils’ part. Their object 
is to interest the student in the living plant, and to pre- 
pare him to know and study it in its environment. The 
studies are progressive—from the simplest cellular form 
of plant life to the study of seeds and seedlings, with fin- 
ally an appendix of the conditions of plant growth and 
life, and an analytical key. The studies have a few defi- 
nitions, but their plan is rather by suggestions and ques- 
tions to guide the pupil in his own investigations. In 
less than a hundred pages the “Studies” cover a very 
wide ground of substantial work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Primary Picture Cards —— “ Non-Euclidean Geometry.”” By Henry 
Parker Manning. Price, 80cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

‘‘The Philosophy of the Short Story.” By Brander Matthews. 
Price, 50 cents. -—** Notes on Speech making.”’ By Brander Matthews. 
Price, 5) cents. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Wheeler’s Graded Readers.” By Gail Calmerton and W. H. 
Wheeler. Chicago: W.H. Wheeler & Co. 

‘* Jean-Paul Marat.” By Ernest Bejfort Bax. Price, $2.50 ——‘The 
Prayer of St. Scholastica.” By Lady Lindsay. Price, $1.25.——* The 
Handy Man Afloat and Ashore.” By Rev. G. Goodenough. Price, 
$150. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 

‘Lights to Literature,’ (Books7 and 8.) Edited by J. E. Adams 
and C. W. French. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & (0, 

4 Mode: n Composition and Rhetoric.” By L. W. Smith and J. E. 
Thomas. Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

“ Orthography, Orthoepy, and Punctuation” By S.R Winchell. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. ' 

‘Introductory Lessons in English Literature.” By I. C. MeNeill 
and S. A. Lynch. New York: American Book Co. 

‘* Bruno’s Le Tour de la France par Deux Enfants.” Edited by C. 
Fontaine, —*‘The French Subjunctive Mood.”’ By Charles C. Clarke, 
Jr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Tragedy of Julius Casor.” Edited by Mark Hunter. Madras: 
Srinivasa, Varadachari, & Co 

“ Selections from the Southern Poets.” Edited by William Lander 
Webber, Price,25cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and. 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 22-23: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Decatur. 

March 26-28: Illinois County Superintend- 
ents and Institute Instructors, State 
Conference, Springfield. 

March 27-29: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. 

March 28-30: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Minden. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 4-6: Southern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Seymour. 

April 4-6: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Grennell. 

April 4-6: Northeastern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Kansas City. 

April 5-6: Northwest Ohio Swperintend- 
ents’ and Teachers’ Round Table, Sid- 
ney. 

April 5-6: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Platteville. 

April 9-11: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 10-12: Eighth annual congress of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Chi- 
cago. 

April 10-12: Alabama Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 18-20: Northwest Iowa Educational 
Association, Sheldon. 

April 18-20: Physical 
York City. 

April 25-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Moline. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, Lil. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


Education, New 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPTON. The death of the 
Rev. Atwood B. Meservey, Ph. D.; 
well-known as an educator and author of 
text-books, and during thirty-six years 
connected with the New Hampton Liter- 
ary Institution, is announced. He was 
born in Maine seventy years ago, and re- 
ceived part of his education at New Hamp- 
ton. He graduated from Andover theo- 
logical school, but became a teacher, and 


in 1862 became associated with the New 
Hampton institution. Five years later he 
became principal, and, having founded the 
commercial college in connection with the 
institution, became its president. Since 
his resignation from the school in 1898 
Dr. Meservey had been engaged in literary 
work. He was the author of ‘‘Meservey’s 
System of Bookkeeping,” ‘Meservey’s 
Elements of Political Economy,” 
“Through Struggle to Victory,” and 
“Drifting and Resisting.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers (committee 
on general education) held its monthly 
meeting February 23. Edward South- 
worth, master of Mather school, Boston, 
spoke on “Practical Methods in Arith- 
metic.” Discussion was opened by Wal- 
lace C. Boyden, head master Boston nor- 
mal school.——-The department of music 
of the New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers will hold the next regu- 
lar meeting at the rooms of the Boston 
school committee, Mason street, Saturday 
morning, March 2, at 10.30 o'clock. 
“What are the best means for attaining 
the ultimate object of teaching music in 
the public schools?” Paper by Miss 
Susan H. Hall, Boston, Mrs. L. D. Humes 
of South Framingham, and Miss Frances 
Adams, Waltham. 

GOSHEN. The Goshen high school has 
arranged the following course of lectures 
for 1901, under the direction of Principal 
G. H. Baskerville: ‘Yale University,” J. 
W. Gott, A. B., February 8; ‘New York 
State Normal Schools,” Miss EK. W. Kipp, 
February 15; “Vassar College,” Miss 
Grace Denton, A. B., March 1; “Union 
College,” Harrison W. Nanny, A. B., 
March 8; “Hamilton College,” George W. 
Decker, A. B., Mareb 15: “Ohio Univer- 
sity,” Professor L. W. Hoffman, A. B., 
March 22; “Princeton College.” Rev. 
Floyd A. Crane, Ph.D.. April 5; “Cornell 
University,’ Professor J. F. Tuthill, A. B., 
April 26; “New Jersey State Normal 
Schools,” William H. Wyker, May 10; 
“Syracuse University,” Professor William 
A. Wheatley, A. B., May 17; “Oxford Uni- 
versity,” Rev. David J. Evans, A. B., May 
24; “University Training,’ Rev. George C. 
Betts, A. B., June 7. These lectures occur 
on Friday afternoons at 2.30 o’clock. The 
board of education is composed of Joseph 
Merritt (president), William D. Van Vliet, 
Thomas Mould, Aaron V. D. Wallace, and 
Frederick W. Seward, M. D. 

HOLYOKE. The Holyoke school board 
held a special meeting February 18 and 
listened to a report by Superintendent 
Nach on the imperative need of additional 
quarters for the school children for the 
year to come. The matter was discussed 
somewhat by the board, but no action 
taken, the matter being laid upon the 
table. The board voted to ask the city 
government to transfer the balance left of 
the school appropriation to furniture for 
the new buildings. 

BOURNE. The children of the un- 
graded school at Cataumet, Miss Sadie K. 
Chipman, teacher, recently gave an enter- 
tainment, literary and musical, netting 
$25. The money will be spent for works 
of art for the schoolroom, which, with 
others lately secured in the same way, will 
give the room a fine appearance. There 
is no reason why our rural schoolrooms 
cannot look as well as those in the cities. 


HYANNIS. Dr. Margaret K. Smith, 
formerly teacher of psychology and peda- 
gogy at the Oswego state normal school, 
has been spending several days at the 
Hyannis normal school. She studied Her- 
bartian psychology in Europe in 1885 and 
1886, and was one of those who helped to 
introduce and make the same popular in 
this country. She has recently spent four 
more years in study and travel abroad, 
and is spending this year in experimenta- 
tion in the laboratories of Clark Univer- 
sity.-—-The Barnstable county Round 
Table met at the normal school February 
16, when the following topic was dis- 
cussed: “Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences.” (a) What should be our aim 
in teaching mathematics and.the natural 
sciences? (b) Wherein do our students 
fail to realize our ideals for them? (c) 
The causes of the failure. (d) The remedy. 
Miss Smith, for many years instructor in 
psychology in the normal school at Os- 
wego, N. Y., for three years a student in 
the German universities, and now study- 
ing at Clark University, was present 
as the guest of Principal Baldwin, and 
spoke interestingly upon the topic. Mr. 
Baldwin also spoke at considerable length 
of nature work done under his superin- 
tenfence at Andover, Mags., and told of 
the marked improvement in the language 
work which came from the increased in- 
terest of the pupils, and their greater ap- 
preciation of what they read. Superinten- 
dent Chaffin of Dennis, Superintendent 
Chace, and Principal Knox of Harwich, 


Consumption 


Is a disease of civilization. When the 
Indian was a stranger to the white man 
he had no name in his vocabulary for 
this dreaded malady. 

Without arguing as to the curability 
of consumption, it may be stated posi- 
tively that Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery cures 
weak lun hemor- 
rhages, 
deep-seated and 
stubborn congh, and 
other diseases which , 
if neglected or un- Be 
skillfully treated find 
a fatal termination 
in consumption. 
There is no alcohol 
in the “Discovery,” | 
and it is entirely free 
from opium, cocaine, 
and all other nar- 
Cotics. 

Persons suffering 
from chronic dis- 
ease are invited to 
consult Dr. Pierce, 
by letter, free. All 
correspondence is f 
conducted under 
the seal of sacred { 
secrecy. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In alittle over thirty years, Dr. Pierce, 
assisted by his medical staff of nearly a 
score of physicians, has treated and 
cured thousands of men -ud women who 
had been given up as in rable by local 
physicians, 

* Your medicine is the best I have ever 
taken.” writes Mrs. Jennie Dingman, of Rapid 
City, Kalkaska Co., Mich. “Last spring I had 
a bad cough, got so bad I had to be in bed all 
the time. My husband thought I had con- 
sumption. He wanted me to get a doctor, but 
thought we would try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, and before I had taken one bottle 
the cough stopped and I have since had no sign 
of its returning.” 

"Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
coustipation. 


and Mr. Holmes of the normal school also 
took part in the exceedingly interesting 
discussion which followed. 


LAWRENCE. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the school committee February 20, 
Michael E. Fitzgerald of South Framing- 
ham was elected master of the Emily &G. 
Wetherbee grammar school, to succeed 
Frank V. Thompson, who has resigned to 
accept a position in the Boston public 
schools. The election took place on the 
eleventh ballot to-night, but the 113th bal- 
lot of the contest, as 102 fruitless ones 
were taken at last Thursday’s meeting. 
The salary was fixed at $1,500 per year. 

SWAMPSCOTT. Of the total enroll- 
ment of the high school,—seventy-four 
members,—twenty-seven said they meant 
to go to some higher institution; about 
thirty-six per cent. Of the graduates of 
the school for the last five years, forty- 
one per cent. entered some higher schoo] 
or college. Of the present senior’class of 
ten, four are planning for higher work. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. There will be a meeting 
of the Hartford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Brown school annex March 2, 
at 10 o’clock. An address will be made on 
“Nature Study in Elementary Schools” by 
Arthur C, Boyden, vice-principal of the 
Bridgewater (Mass.) normal school. Miss 
Bertha H. Klinger, science teacher at the 
West Middle schooi, and Miss Bertha M. 
McConkey of the training school, South 
Manchester, will lead the general discus- 
sion which will follow the address. 


MIDDLETOWN. The Connecticut As- 
sociation of Classical and High School 
Teachers held its tenth annual meeting 
at Wesleyan University February 16. The 
feature of the programme was the report 
of the conference committee on “The 
Working Relation of the Grammar School 
and the High School.” This committee 
was composed about equally of high 
school principals, grammar school princi- 
pals, normal school principals, and super- 
intendents, and made the following recom- 
mendations: 1. That, while the curricu- 
lum of the elementary schools should in- 
volve only such studies as will give proper 
nourishment and training to pupils of 
grammar school age, and while it should 
be based primarily upon its economical 
application to the future needs of the 
pupils, the curricula for the grammar and 
high schools should be so formulated as to 
harmonize and form one continuous 
course of study. 2. That elaborate 
graduation exercises by grammar school 
pupils and the awarding of diplomas be 
discouraged, as tending to give an idea 


that such graduation makes a cesiral|, 
ending to public school work. 3. Tha: 
the promotion from the highest grade of 
the grammar school to the high sehoo) 
should be put upon a basis not radically 
different from the promotion from grad: 
to grade in the elementary schools, 4. 
That, where examinations are required for 
admission to the high school, due credit 
should be given to all the studies pursued 
in the grammar school. 65. That princi- 
pals and teachers of grammar schools 
should endeavor to co-operate’ with 
parents and with high school teachers in 
selecting for pupils the course of study in 
the high school best adapted to the'r 
needs and capacities. 6. That there 
should be frequent visitation between the 
teachers of the two schools, in order that 
there may exist an intimate knowledge ot 
each other’s work, mutual sympathy, and 
some knowledge of the progress of the 
pupils; that high school subjects and 
methods should be introduced to some ex- 
tent into the high grammar grades, and 
that some grammar school subjects, such 
as arithmetic, English grammar, United 
States history, and geography, should be 
continued in the high school. We believe, 
also, that, as the grammar school facilities 
in some of our country towns are not ade- 
quate, it is the duty of the state so to im- 
prove conditions that all her children may 
have ample opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for admission to the best high 
schools. That the present high ¢chnool 
registration, in comparison with that of 
the grammar schools, is too small in Con- 
necticut, and that the state should furnish 
opportunity to all who are qualified and 
desire it to secure a high school education. 

WATERBURY. Bids will be asked for 
immediately for heating and ventilating 
two new school buildings. 

NORWICH. The regular monthly 
meeting of the Principals’ Club was held 
in the Broadway schoolhouse February 
16 with a good attendance. The topics 
for discussion were taken from Dr. Mc- 
Murry’s book, ‘‘Method of the Recitation.” 
The following subjects were considered: 
“How Are Individual and General Notions 
Distinguished from Each Other?” Superin- 
tendent J. B. Stanton; ‘‘Why are General 
Notions, or Concepts, the Goal of Instruc- 
tion?” John Rossiter; Generalizations 
‘Precede or Follow Individual Notions?” 
William G. Tarbox; ‘““How should general 
notions be applied?” Superintendent N. L. 
Bishop; “Laws Underlying Processes in 
Teaching,” C. C. Russell. The meeting 
was presided over by the president, W. G. 
Tarbox. There was a general discussion 
of the different topics.——Somewhere in 
Litchfield county, on top of one of the 
mountains, is a school where the teacher 
and her twelve pupils study not only the 


AY SUBSCRIBER remitting to the 
home office, before April 1, the 
amount of one year’s subscription to 
the Journal of Education will re- 
ceive, upon request, free of all charges, 
an elegant reproduction of GILBERT 
STUART’S WASHINGTON, printed 
on heavy, coated paper, mounted on a 
dark mat. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON, 
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| branches in our common schools, pears that 355 are from homes of compara- 
isiitjso the rocks, the soil, the birds, ete, tive wealth, 435 from the middle class, 
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yisitor is given he tailed statement will be of interest. 
ais . The natural science 
lass is under the direction o Bank 
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$1,100. The janitors have almost as large 
salaries as the principals in every school, 
and very much higher salaries than the 
teachers. 


In Omaha more than fifty per cent. of 


the pupils who enter the primary school 
remain through the high school. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


There is now a bill before the legislature 
providing for the erection of a state electrical 
school at Schenectady. The bill calls for an 
appropriation of $150,000 from the public 
funds for the erection of the school and $25,000 
annually for its maintenance. The school is 
to be made part of Union College. 


The bill provides for 100 free scholarships, 
to be divided among tise senatorial districts on 
the basis of one appointment for the term of 
four years from each district in each senatorial 
term of office, twenty-five appointments being 
made each year, the first year from the dis- 
tricts bearing odd numbers, the second year 
from districts bearing even numbers, all ap- 
pointments to be made by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction. Provision is also 
made for competitive examinations for the 
scholarships to be held upon the first Satur- 
day in June at every county seat in the state. 

The preamble to the bill recites that Schen- 
ectady is the natural centre in the state for the 
study and development of electrical science. 
( The General Electric Company, employing 
about 7,000 hands, has its plant in this city.) 
It further states that electrical science is 
entering more largely every year into the in- 
dustrial life of the state, thereby involving the 
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pupils to use them. Light is always in 

the right place, and so are the closets. 

The heating and ventilating is also on the 

expansion scheme, so that it taxes nothing 

is already there to add two or four 
ms, 


The high school is to have rooms only 
on one side of the buiiding, with the hall- 
Ways open to the outer world as much as 
the schoolrooms. This is also built 
upon a plan that provides for no ena of 
enlargement. I wonder if there is a more 
Sightly place for a high school than this? 


The schools of the city, with a popula- 
tion of not more than 120,000, cost about 
$100,000, or a trifle more than $3 per in- 
habitant. More than one-half the income 
for schools comes from the liquor l’censes 
~ $249,000. Teachers’ salaries are $272,- 
000, and janitors one-tenth as much as the 
teachers’ salaries. I think the detail re- 
Dort of expenses is the most complete I 
have ever seen, with nearly 1,000 separate 
*ntries in one recapitulation alone. 

Total enrollment, 19,633. Cost per 
Pel $26.99. The high school has 1,518. 
tl fre are 400 teachers, of whom 43 are in 
roe high school. There are 35 pupils per 
facher in the high school, 50 in the 
— 42 in the kindergarten, 59 in the 
‘ght schools. The average cost per pupil 
™ reduced $1.21 the past year. 
Carroll G. Pearse has 
ee an interesting study of the origin of 

© high school pupils, from which it ap- 


Seamstresses and dressmakers ........ 12 


The poorer classes furnished forty-five 
per cent. of all the pupils for the high 
schools, the middle class thirty per cent., 
and the wealthier classes less than 
twenty-five per cent. Children of la- 
borers, housekeepers, machinists, me- 
chanics, clerks, and bookkeepers were in 
all 544, or thirty-eight per cent. The 
common laborers sent more children to 
the high school than architects, lawyers, 
physicians, and dentists together. the 
clerks and bookkeepers sent more children 
to the high school than all the merchants 
and tradesmen; machinists and mechanics 
twice as many as manufacturers and con- 
tractors; seamstresses and dressmakers 
as many as bankers and loan agents. 

The girls in the high school are sixty 
per cent. more than the boys, and sixty 
per cent. of the entire number in the 
school. Boys, 441; girls, 702, There 
were 134 graduated, which is a large per 
cent. of the entering class four years ago. 
Chicago University, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of Wiscon- 
sin receive without question any students 
of this school who come with full creden- 
tials. 

The high school janitor has a salary of 
$1,800. Two grammar school janitors 
have $1,250, three others have upwards of 


interests of all the people, and demanding in- 
telligent legislation in the safeguarding of 
such interests and the protection of life; also 
that itis important for the State to ascertain 
and establish official standards for. electrical 
measuring instrumerits and apparatus, and to 
secure independent and authoritative informa- 
tion on questions of electrical science. 

The Assembly has passed Mr. Bell’s bill 
providing that an annuity to be received by a 
retired teacher in New York City shall not be 
less than $600 a year. 

Senator Elsberg has introduced a_ Dill 
amending the Greater New York charter with 
reference to the school-teachers’ retirement 
fund of that city. It makes possible the re- 
tirement of the female superintendent and fe- 
male tutors of the Normal College. and the 
female superintendent and female critic teach- 
ers of the training department. 

The governor has signed Assemblyman 
Smith's bill amending the charter of Hudson 


to authorize an appropriation of $15,000 for, 


the board of education. ‘ 

Speaker Nixon announces the following 
committee to examine the left-over bills pre- 
pared by the Statutory Revision Commission 
before being legislated out of office and not 
submitted to the legislature: Messrs. Roden- 
back (Republican, Monroe), Rogers (Repub- 
lican, Broome), and J. E, Smith (Democrat, 
New York). The committee at first will pay 
especial attention to the codification of the ed- 
ucational law. 

There has been filed with the secretary 
of state the agreement of consolidation of 
the New York public library, Astor, Lenox, and 


Tilden foundations. The trustees are: Sam- 
uel P. Avery, John Bigelow, W. A. Butler, 
John L. Cadwalader, Andrew H. Green, Dan- 
iel Huntington, H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, 
John 8. Kennedy, Edward King, Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, Alexander Maitland, Thomas M. 
Markoe, Steven S. Olin, Alexander E. Orr, 
Henry C. Potter, George L. Rives, Philip 
Schuyler, George W. Smith, Frederick Stur- 
ges, Charles Howland Russell, and Bird S. 
Coler, comptroller of New York, ex-officio. 

At the last meeting of the central board of 
education of New York city, Miles M. O’Brien 
was re-elected president for the ensuing year, 
and Charles E. Robertson of Brooklyn, vice- 
president. President O’Brien, on taking the 
chair, made an address, in which he reviewed 
the work of the past year, and outlined his 
policy. He reg oe people realize that 
every year the school population increases 
by 18,000 or 20,000 children who must be pro- 
vided for. _ We have also before us the prob- 
lem of rapid transit. The schools should go 
with rapid transit; and un'ess they do go with 
rapid transit, rapid transit will prove a poor 
thing to the people. I hope the time will come 
when we shall have home rule, and when we 
shall be given power to conduct the schools. 
It s: ems to me that this board should be given 
power to sift the chaff from the wheat. It 
does seem sad that we who pay the taxes do 
not have the right to distribute them among 
the teachers. 

. Sometimes there is a feeling of lack of 
unity in the board. I should feel ashamed if I 
did not view all boroughs equally. Sometimes 
we feel a provincialism in someone’s meas- 
ures. If a man has that feeling, it cannot 
come from his heart. We must regard the 
little one in Barren Island, in Flatbush, in 
Richmond, and in Madison avenue as on the 
same fuoting. We want unity of action, con- 
solidation and concentration of interest.” 

The president then called attention to the 
work in extending school accommodation dur- 
ing the past year, as follows : — 

New buildings and additions in course of 
construction: Manhattan, 9; sittings, 14,885, 
Brooklyn, 15; sittings, 16,800. Queens, 8; 
sittings, 5,500. Richmond, 1; sittings, 200. 


(Continued from page 137.] 


the trade are divided as to whether the 
combination will tend to sustain prices at 
a high level, or whether there will be 
ruthless cuts with a view to crushing com- 
petitors, after the policy followed by the 
Standard Oil Company. Two facts should 
be borne in mind as moderating influ- 
ences: one is the fact that there are still 
independent companies which are strong 
enough to compete; the other, that the 
combination affects only the finished 
products and does not include control over 
the sources of supply. 
* 


The senate committee on military af- 
fairs has added the so-called Spooner bill 
relating to the government of the Philip- 
pines as an amendment to the army ap- 
propriation bill, and it is probable that it 
will remain in the bill. This bill ex- 
plicitly vests all military, civil, and judi- 
cial powers necessary to govern the Phil- 
ippines in such persons as the’ president 
may direct, to be exercised as he may 
order, until such time as congress may 
make other provision. The effect will be 
to give the president larger powers than 
he has hitherto exercised, and to open the 
way to the establishment of a more stable 
and .- symmetrical government of the 
islands under the direction of the Philip- 
pine commission. 

* 

If Admiral Sampson and the officers and 
men of the Atlantic squadron which 
blockaded the coasts of Cuba and sunk 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet do not receive 
their due reward, it will not be the fault of 
the president. .He has sent to congress a 
special message urging the adoption of a 
resolution conveying the thanks of con- 
gress; and he has also sent in again the 
nominations for promotion which he made 
two years ago, action on which was pre- 
vented by the contest over the relative 
part of Admirals Sampson and Schley. 
An effort is being made to compromise 
the differences by authorizing the ap- 
pointment of two vice-admirals, thus pro- 
viding for promotion for both Admirals 
Sampson and Schley. Also, it is proposed 
to introduce a sort of brevet system, so 
that officers who are not promoted shall 
not suffer by being “jumped” by those 
who are. 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.’ 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


* Pre-eminently the best.”’ 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EpCUATION as complete as possibie, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
weal of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship*, and important college news. 


A contribution of $250,000 by John D. 
Rockefeller to Brown University was an- 
nounced February 19 at the annual dinner 
of the Brown University Alumni Society 
of New York at the University Club. The 
Rev. Dr. W. H. F. Faunce, president of 
the university, made the announcement. 


A notable compliment has been paid to 
the University of Chicago by the Academy 
of Sciences of Stockholm, which holds the 
vast legacy left by M. Noebel, the Swedish 
millionaire, for prizes to the greatest bene- 
factors of humanity. 

The academy has named the university 
as one of the nine institutions which will 
select candidates for the Noebel prizes. 
The others are the universities of Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Vienna, Rome, Leyden, 
London, Paris, and Zurich. 


The University of Illinois has challenged 
the universities of Iowa and Missouri to a 
debate to take place April 26 on the sub- 
ject: “Resolved, that the conduct of Eng- 
land toward the South African republics is 
justifiable.” Illinois reserves the choice 
of side. 

Some three years ago the Yale academic 
faculty issued an edict against we 
preparation of digests of the various 
courses for use by the students in exam- 
inations. These digests were prepared by 
many of the good scholars, soid to those 
of lower standing, and, especially in some 
of the larger courses, returned consider- 
able sums. The first faculty order pro- 
duced little effect, and has now been fol- 
lowed by another, stating that the faculty 
will not recommend for scholarships or 
fellowships any students who prepare di- 
gests or who deliver “cram” lectures in 
preparation for the examinations. The 
order applies to digests of lectures, of 
reading, and of text-books. 


The iniercollegiate debating committee 
has announced that Princeton has chosen 
the negative side of the question to be dis- 
cussed in the Yale-Princeton debate at 
New Haven March 27. 

President Thwing of the Western Re- 
serve University delivered the address at 
the inauguration of the new president of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., on the even- 
ing of February 15. 

The final trials for the competitors for 
the Yale-Princeton debating team re- 
sulted in the choice of the following men, 
the first three mentioned to be the regular 
debaters, and the latter three the alter- 
nates: H. R. Berry, 1901, L., of St. Louis; 
Abraham Tulin, 1903, of Hartford; R. H. 
V. Ewell, 1903, of Washington, D. C.; 
Hugh Satterlee, 1902, of Rochester, 
Nathan Trowbridge, 1901, of Chicago; and 
Frank H. Sincerbaux, 1902, of Moravia, 

ee subject to be debated is: Resolved, 
that a system of subsidies other than 
those now used in the mail transportation 
should be adopted by the United States, 
to encourage our ocean carrying and sh'p- 
building industries. 

The debate will be held in New Haven 
on March 20. 

The annual memorial serv.ce for Henry 
F. Durant, founder of Wellesley College, 
was held in College Hall chapel last week. 
The service celebrated, as usual, the birth- 
day of Mr. Durant. Mrs. Stella Prince 
Stocker, a former student of the ccllege, 
addressed the meeting. Special mus‘c 
was given by the college choir and by Mis. 
Stocker’s son, Arthur Stocker, who is a 
choir boy at St. Agnes’ church, New York 

Yale announces the thirty-fifth course 
of scientific lectures, the most important 
of the year in that department, and once 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 


the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour- 
ney to your destination. 

Solid threugh vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass, 10t 


known as the Mechanics’ course. They 
include lectures by Professors Brewer, 
Lounsbury, Penfield, Graves, Ladd, and 
Phelps of Yale, Dr. Z. B. Brockway of New 
York, on “Prisons and Prisoners’; Pro- 
fessor Atwater of Wesleyan on “The Con- 
servation of Energy in Living Organ- 
isms”; Professor Minot of Harvard on 
“Modern Discoveries Concerning the De- 


velopment of the Hen’s Egg”; and Profes- 
sor Droan of Lehigh University on ‘‘What 
Constitutes a Good Water Supply.” The 
twelve lectures, with others previously an- 
nounced, make a total of about sixty lec- 
tures of a public, or partly public, char- 
acter for this term alone, showing the size 
to which the public-lecture system at Yale 
has grown. 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 
‘ FACTS GLEANED FROM LAST REPORT. 


Massachusetts, Nevada, California, and 
New York, in the order named, still lead 
the other states in the amount of money 
spent per capita for public education. 
Nevada is sparsely settled, which makes 
the public schools an expensive necessity. 

The highest per capita expenditure for 
public schools is $5.07, and is credited to 
Massachusetts; Nevada spends $4.96, Cali- 
fornia $4.09, and New York $4.03. 

The lowest per capita expenaiture is in 
South Carolina, where it is but fifty-nine 
cents. 

The sparse population of Nevada gives 
this state the credit of spending the most 
money for each pupil, for the amount is 
$40.87. Massachusetts comes next, with 
$38.55; the District of Columbia next, with 
$33.75. New York spends $33..4 on each 
pupil in the public schools, and California 

30.33. 

: Alabama spends the least—$3.59—and is 
only exceeded slightly by South Carolina, 
with $3.96. 

Massachusetts expended $5.07 in 1900 per 
capita; the amount was $3.73 in 1870. 
South Carolina spent but thirty-eight 
cents per capita in 1870 for the public edu- 
eation of her children, and fifty-nine cents 
in 1900. 

In the United States in 1870 there was 
spent for public education $1.75 per capita, 
according to population. In 1899 the per 
capita expenditure for the same purpose 
was $2.67. 

An increase in the amount spent on each 
pupil is shown in the fact that in 1870 it 
was $15.20, and $18.99 in 1899. 

The increase in per capita expenditure 
in thirty years in different sections of the 
country is clearly shown by the following 
table: 


1870. 1900. 

North Atlantic states....... $2.38 $3.70 
South Atlantic states ....... .63 1.27 
South Central states ........  .73 1.03 
North Central states ....... 2.14 3.09 
Weaterm states 2.15 3.50 
The Northern, Central, and Western 


states were settled by people from the 
colders sections of the East, where public 
education was considered one of the first 
duties and necessities of the state, and 
from the very foundation of the new state 
governments the children were liberally 
provided for. 

A curious condition is shown in the 
tables giving the number of children be 


tween the ages of five and eighteen to 
each 1,000 of the population. In thirty 
years the number has very generally de- 
creased, especially in the older states. 

In the nine North Atlantic states every 
one now has less school children in pro- 
portion to population than in 1870. 

In the nine South Atlantic states, Vela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
West Virginia, and Florida show a de- 
crease, and the others a slight increase. 

In the Southern Central states, with the 
exception of Kentucky, there are now 
more school children than there were 
thirty years ago. 

The North Central states, with the ex- 
ception of the Dakotas, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, all show a decrease. The Western 
states, with the exception of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Washington, and Ore- 
gon, all show a large increase. These 
figures would indicate that after a state 
had acquired a normal number of fami- 
lies, the tendency was toward a decrease 
in the number of school children. 

In the whole United States there are 
more children now enrolled in the schools, 
in proportion to the total number, than 
there were thirty years ago, but this gain 
is made in the South and West, for there 
is considerable loss in the older states. In 
the North Atlantic states but sixty-nine 
per cent. of the children now go to public 
schools, where seventy-seven per cent. at- 
tended in 1870. This is undoubtedly 
largely accounted for by the increased 
number of parochial schools. 

The South shows most satisfactory and 
significant gain in this particular, for in 
1870 but thirty per cent. of the children of 
the South attended school, while this year 
over sixty-two per cent. are receiving the 
benefits of a free education. 

In 1870 the average number of school 
days in the United States was 132, and 
this year it is 143. The New England 
— have done the most in this direc- 
tion. 

In 1870 the South kept but ninety-one 
school days in the year. There are now 
an average of 112 in all the Southern 
states. 

During the past year the various states 
spent $197,000,000 for public education. 
Thirty-three million of this went for 
buildings and permanent plant, $128,000,- 
000 for salaries, and the balance for main- 
tenance. 


“FLORIDA § ATLANTIC FAST MAIL.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — *‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS TO 
FLORIDA. 


The “Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail,” 
another of the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
way’s splendidly equipped trains, leaves 
New York daily at 12.10 a.m., Twenty- 
third-street station, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, with Pullman drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches to Raleigh, 
Southern Pines, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, where connections are made 
for St. Augustine, Tampa, and all florida 
points. Connections are also made at 
Hamlet, N. C., with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping car to Atlanta, Ga., with 
connections at Atlanta, for New Vrleans 
and Mexico, and Texas and Pacific coast 
points. This train connects at Washing- 
ton with train leaving Boston at 7.09 p. m. 
Leaves Philadelphia 3.50 a. m., Baltimore 
6.22 a.m., Washington 8.35 a.m., Kich- 
mond 12.23 p. m., arriving at Southern 
Pines 6.57 p. m., Columbia 11.20 a. m., Sa- 
vannah 2.50 a. m., Jacksonville 7.30 a. m., 
St Augustine 11.10 a. m., Tampa 5.30 p. m. 
Through Pullman drawing room sleeper 
New York to Jacksonville. Through ves- 
tibuled passenger coaches and perfect ser- 
vice. 

For information call on or write to all 
Pennsylvania railroad oftices, or 3ea 
Air Line railway reores2ntatives at 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., 1206 
and 371 Broadway, New York, 30 South 
Third street, Philadelphia, 207 East Ger- 
man street, Baltimore, 1434 New York 
avenue, Washington, or to R. E. L. Bunch, 
general passenger agent, Portsmeuth. Va. 

4t 


THE INTERNATIONAL KINDERGAR- 
. TEN UNION 


holds its eighth annual convention in Chi- 
cago April 10, 11, and 12. This is a fed- 
erated organization representing seventy 
clubs, kindergarten clubs, and kindergar- 
ten associations in all parts of this coun- 
try and Canada. It is the largest kinder- 
garten organization in the world. Miss 
Caroline T. Haven of the New York City 
ethical schools is the president, and will 
conduct the three days’ sessions during 
the Easter holidays. The Chicago Kinder- 
garten Club, with a membership of over 
200 (which is eighteen years old), is to be 
the hostess to the Internat’onal guests. 
No less than 1,000 delegates and visitors 
are expected. The officers and executive 
board of this club constitute the local 
committee in charge of the entertain- 
ment of the International Union, Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam being president and Mrs. 
Mary B. Page vice-president. Most of the 
meetings will be held in the Fine Arts 
building, on Michigan boulevard. The 
handsome rooms of the Chicago Women’s 
Club on the ninth floor are the headquar- 
ters for the delegates. All educational 
bodies in the city have been invited to co- 
operate with the Chicago Kindergarten 
Club in making the congress successful. 


The Wednesday edition of the Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript, with its Genealogical 
Notes, News from the Patriotic Societies, 
Whist Articles, Book Reviews, etc., gives 
a large and varied assortment of good, 
wholesome reading matter interesting to 
every member of the family. Send for 
sample copy. $1.50 per year; six months, 
75 ceuts. 


ON THE FARM. 


There’s many a successful business 
man who sits in his city office and lets 
his mind slip back to his boyhood days 
on the farm. How good it felt to live! 
What an appetite he had! How good 
everything tasted! How sound his sleep 
was! How eagerly he rose with the sun 
and raced with him through the long 
day. And now he’s a successful man, 
But he can’t sleep. He doesn’t enjoy 
his food. His stomach is weak, his 
nerves are shaken, and he no more rises 
with the sun to race eagerly against him. 
His vitality is low and now and again 
his heart seems to plunge in his breast 
as if it would break loose. That’s the 
price he has paid for success. 

The mischief of the whole business is 
that he buys “tablets” of one sort or 
another to “aid” his digestion, and in- 
dulges in bromides and other nerve 
stimulants, just to hold himself together, 
and wonders why he seems to be getting 
worse. 

The whole trouble with such a man 
generally lies in what is called a “ weak ” 
stomach, The food he eats does not 
nourish him because it is only partially 
digested and assimilated. No man can 
be stronger than his stomach, because it 
is in the stomach and allied organs of 
digestion and nutrition that strength is 
made from the food which is eaten. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cures diseases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition. 
It restores the strength of the body in 
the only way strength can be restored, 
by food which is perfectly digested and 
assimilated, when the diseased stomach 
(with its allied organs) is cured of dis- 
ease. It isa blood-making, body-build- 
ing medicine, inasmuch as blood is made 
from food and the body is built up by 
blood. It is not a stimulant, containing 
neither alcohol or any other narcotic. 


NO OTHER DOCTOR FOR ME. 


“Last spring, early, I wrote you my feelings 
and condition,” says Mr. A. J. Vanderwater, 873 
West Division Street, Chicago, Ill., “and you 
advised me to take Dr. Pierce’s Golden, Medical 
Discovery (a few bottles), and then write you 
how I felt. I am happy to say I am getting to 
feel fine. Inall I have taken six bottles of the 
‘Discovery’ and four or five vials of the little 
‘Pellets.’ They have done me worlds of good. 
All my friends say: ‘Vanderwater, how well 

ou are looking. What in the world have you 

en —_ ’ Ttell them I have been doctoring 
with Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N.Y. ‘Why, 
they say, ‘you haven’t been there?’ No, I 
say, but I took his ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
and his little ‘ Peltets.’ These medicines have 
wrought the great change in me. From a slow 
mope of a man that could hardly crawl, tired 
and sick all the time, and could do no work: 
to a man who can work, sleep, eat, and feel 
fine, and that tired feeling is all going away. 
I am very thankful that I wrote to Dr. Pierce. 
His ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and his little 
liver ‘Pellets’ have almost made a new man 
of me. I feel young as I did at thirty years. 
No other doctor for me, only Dr. Pierce.” 


HAD GIVEN UP HOPE. 


*I will express my thanks to you for the 
kindly advice you have given me in regard to 
my case,” writes Miss Carrie J. Wharton, of 
Dunavant, Spottsylvania Co., Virginia. When 
I wrote to you last spring I was in a terrible 
state of health. Had given up all hope of ever 
being better. I spit up my food all the time 
and it seemed sour as vinegar. I would have a 
bad sick headache every other week; in fact, 
my head never felt clear, and I was perfectly 
broken down under the strain of losing my food 
or: I had read a great deat in your 
books of what your medicine had done for 
others, so I wrote you and got your advice. 
Bought two bottles of ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
oT. and the first dose I fook I felt better. 

en I had finished taking the two bottles the 
spitting up had entirely stopped and my head 
was much better. I believe your medicines are 
iust what you have said of them. 

“TI carefully read the books you sent me and 
shall always speak a good word for the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery ’ whenever I have a chance. 

"You can publish this if you think it worth 
while. It might induce some one else to try 
your medicine who was suffering as I did. It 
was by the testimonials of others that I was 
induced to try it. I shall always rely upon your 
advice and feel safe to do as you tell me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure com- 
stipation, its causes and consequences, 


Husband—“Ah, women are all alike! 
When I first asked you to marry me you 
= you wouldn’t marry the noblest man 

ving.” 

Wite (quietly)--"Well, I didn’t, dear,” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
deny. & Co., ston. 25 accepted the position at Nyack, I find the place very 
‘san Afloat and Ashore..........-.-...... Goodenough, “ “ “ 1.50 T hav 0 
Lights to Literature pee ais & Co., -50 We have engaged Miss Randall, She is just the teacher we were looking for. We are getting inthe 
selections from be Standpoint (Ed.} The Macmillan Company, = habit of taking your teachers on recommendation of yourself alone.— Principal E, FE. French, Lee. 13 1900 
ional Life from the of Botence 2900 Sherman Collegiate Institute.— Upon yuur advice ia the spring of 1899, we engaged Miss An- 
petters of Cicero. ..-- ~ toinette K. Owens Phenix to teach English and histury. We have re-elected her, and Only fear that 
Non-Kuclidean os Man g. in Co., Om. one else may be abie to offer her inducements to leave us. She is all you recommended — and more, 
rs Official Golf Guide, 0, an ain I write tot 
About Dante and His Beloved fan THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
The French Subjunctive Mood... ...... Clarke, D.C. Heath & Co., B 
Orthoepy, and Punctuation,.......... Winchell. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, 50 Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
‘ 
& Calmarton, W. H. & Oo . —| TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Wheeler’s Graded Readers 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The publishers beg to announce the re- 
moval of the offices of this paper to the new 
Pemberton building, Pemberton square, 
Boston, on March 1. In our new quarters we 
shall be pleased to meet the many friends of 
the Journal of Edueation. Address all com- 
munications to the New England Publishing 
Company, Pemberton building, Pemberton 
square, Boston, Mass. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Educatior. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


VARIETIES. 


Incensed Voter—‘What do you mean, 
sir, by saying that $1 a day is enough for 
a laboring man?” 

Suave Politician—*“Oh, I mean that it is 
enough for him to spend on trolley rides 
and steamboat excursions.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 
of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. EB. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


“ FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN 
LIMITED.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS TO 
FLORIDA. 


Effective January 14, the Seaboard Air 
Line railway, the only line operating daily 
limited trains to Florida, put on its mag- 
nificent new train, “Florida and Metro- 


politan Limited,” solid from New York via 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington to 
Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, and St. Augustine. Connec- 
tions at Jacksonville for Tampa and all 
Florida points, and at St. Augustine for 
the East coast. This train also carries 
drawing room sleeping car New York to 
Atlanta, making direct connections at At- 
lanta for New Orleans, and Mexico, and 
Texas, and Pacific coast points. Leaves 
Boston 12.03 a. m., New York 12.55 p. m. 
(from Twenty-third-street station, Penn- 
sylvania railroad), Philadelphia 3.29 p. m., 
Baltimore 5.45 p. m., Washington 6.55 p. 
m., arriving at Southern Pines, N. C., 5.53 
a. m., Charlotte 9.51 a. m., Columbia, 8. 
C., 10.00 a. m., Savannah, Ga., 12.25 p. m., 
Jacksonville 3.50 p. m., St. Augustine 5.00 
p. m., Tampa 5.00 a. m., Atlanta 4.35 p. m. 
Connections are made both at Miami on 
the East coast and Port Tampa on the 
West coast for Key West and Havana. 
The “Florida and Metropolitan Limited’ 
is luxuriously equipped in every respect, 
with Pullman drawing room car, compart- 
ment car, with drawing rooms and state- 
rooms, observation car, through day 
coaches, and unexcelled Pullman dining 
car service. « 

For further information call on or write 
to all Pennsylvania railroad offices, or rer- 
resentatives of the Seaboard Air Line raii- 
way, at 306 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., 1206 and 371 Broadway, New York, 
30 South Third street, Philadelphia, 297 
East German street, Baltimore, 1434 New 
York avenue, Washington, or to R. E. L. 
Bunch, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 4t 


At the End of Your Journey Pn will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


$ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 

o Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 

$1.00 per Day and wards. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JourNaL oF Epucation who would 
like to hawé a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN BUREAU 


Wt EN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency } 


“very teacher who registers with us receives the most careful considerat f 
in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candicate’s claim. Write us, 


excel 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We have no * pets.” 


and we will tell for you. Reference Book free. - 
you honestly what we can do for yo ' MPHER, MANAGERS. 


ADAMS & CO 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Agency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
’ in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 4 


Positions ‘itied, 1-000. | 196 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Tea ch ers W ant Q FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, %450 to 


#900 ; High School, 8500 to $1,800; Superintendents, 1,200 
B. F. CLARK 


to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


378 and 388 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY inizmauces to 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gover nesse 8, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfteid St., Boston, Muss 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient as-istauts. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States, Sveci+l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


(HOME TFACHERS’ AGENCY) 


= EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


C. Rookweu, Managers. 
Established 1893. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK &°CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, free: 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Blvyd., Chicago. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Building, Oskaloosa. 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


hools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ton, 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manué&.:. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FicKeTt, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
We want competent teachers. | 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 
. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency new York 


Reco li and normal duates, specialists, and other teachers w colleges, public and private 
Advises parents about schools.” WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N.Y - | 


anted. Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
Geant fee apetication blank. A. W. EMERSON, A.M., PH.D , LL.B., Prop. and Mgr. 
E, Y. EMERSON, M.S., Assistant Manager. \ 


homey EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


| Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN 
When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, - 
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Important Announcement 
TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED IN 
Lippincott’s Educational Series 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 


By Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 77. 


A history of the Keystone State, beginning with the Pennsylvania Indians at 
the time of the white settlement in the seventeenth century, down to the pres- 
ent time, ending with a summary of latter-day conditions. It is the product 
of a critical study by a master mind of the colonial and commonwealth epochs in 


the unfolding of a great people. ; 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. 


By Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, ev. 5 

A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils 

to think, designed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, 

without in any way pretending to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology 


and logic. 


Published Recently 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, 


For Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
By J. N. Patrick, A. M. Cloth, 50 cents. 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 
The instant and cordial recognition given this new series of text-books en- 
courages the author to believe that the series meets in a very large measure pres- 


ent requirements. pe 
He has emphasized the importance of a mastery of the esssentials of gram- 


mar by requiring the pupil to use his learning, step by step, in the construction of 
sentences. No space has been given to a fruitless discussion of grammatical 
technicalities nor in an effort to display linguistic scholarship. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


SOME FACTS 


Regarding Drawing in the Public Schools 
of the United States 


CCORDING to the last census, there are thirty-fiwe cities in the 
United States each having. a population of over 100,000. Trwenty- 
eight of these cities are now using the Prang Method, and, with two or three 
exceptions, the PRANG DRAWING BOOKS have been adopted 
for exclusive use in their schoois. ‘Thirty-five of the fifty largest cities 
in the country make the Prang Drawing the basis for all public instruction in 
art education. A gold medal was awarded the Pranug exhibit at the Paris 


12mo. 


Exposition. 
THE: PRANG: EDUCATIONAL : COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LABGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


ee FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough ani a course of study, including a complete system of Ph Training and 
VoiceCulture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Exp . Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

ee” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for lliustrated Catal 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest.. 
Corner Tremont apd Berkeley Streets. Boston. Maas. 


“* One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Surr. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hirt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyy D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 


Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Iliustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW EDITION 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. \§ 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. | 
“6 First class in quality, second classiin size.’’ Nicholas Murray Butler, 


Specimen pe 8, etc.;,0f both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERR 


CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


than a picture of it in some book. 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


Publishers. 
ONIWERSITY 
PUBLISHING! 
COMPANY 


43-47 East i0th St., 
e New York 
N. B. Dept., 35° Washington Street, 
«+e Boston, Mass. 


For Self-Study, } 


ANGUAGES School Use, &c. 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equiyalents, 

2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 

NO. CORTINA SERIES, 

. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA, annotated, 

EL [NDIANO, Spanish and English, 

EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 

AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 

AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 

EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. 

- MopELOS PARA CARTAS, Span.-Eng., 75e. 

. ForTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 

. TEMPRANO,yYCONSOL, “ 35c. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. CortinaAcademy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


il Vale men knowand the New Flaven 
says: “* The question of what in the world to 

-| give a friend is solved by 
SONGS OF ALL THE COLLESrsS 
| which 1s alike suitable for the collegian of 
the past, for the student of the present, and 
for the boy (or gér:) with hopes; also for the 
music-loving sister and a fellow’s best girl.”’ 
“All the NEW songs, all the OLD songs, 
and the songs popular at all the colleges ; 
a welcome gift inany home ary where? 
|! $1.50—BOOK STORES. MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.50 


! 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, iri 
RK 


| 4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New Yo } 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


‘Mustrtion Taught by Mail 


FREE! 
Also SKETCHING, DESIGNING 


Prepare quickly for profitable work. Hun- 
dreds have succeeded by our methcds, and 
are now earning good salaries. Takes spare 
hours only. You can earn from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per week while pursuing your studies. 
We also offer valuable prizes. All have an 
equal chance. Send us 10c. in silver or 
stamps for an Electric Carbon Album, includ- 
ing colored designs and full particulars. 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER CoO., 
202 Broadway, New York City. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2 N. E. PUBLISHING Co. 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 
For Circular and Book of Views address 


THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 

i EACH point 2gents for our 

superb line of publi- 

cations. Absolutely 

no canvassing re- 

$780 Per YEAR 
| 


AND EXPENSES 
absolutely guaranteed. Address 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dent. C 10, Chicago. 


F R - E Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 


Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
postasre 6 cents. Advertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 
Periodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. A|l 
books carried in stock, Best catalogue ever printed 
and sent free of charge. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Lady or Gentieman 
to travel and ap- 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven nee and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OBRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Sypeciai 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars spp ly to 

Miss Juvia E. Crave, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter 8t., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewatrrR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyprn, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
F or catalogues address 
CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, Principal. 


QtATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuReG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


VOD LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
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